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e The savings to policyholders 


of Mill Mutual Fire Insurance are the 
result of a substantial reduction in net 


cost through the prevention of losses. 


Peemene Tenteat Pike Teemtetiee Ges... neces s ee ecseveinesoe ouasies Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................000 cee eee eeeeeeees Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. 0202 e eee eee Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...............00 cece cece eee eceee Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.................. 00002 eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................2000 2 eee Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co................ 2c cece eee e eee eeees Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Imsurance Co....................20 00 ee eee Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co...............00 cee cece eeecees Des Moines, Iowa 
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MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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— All Drivers to: 


Slow Down 
When The 


Rains Come! 


Certain roads are posted, “Slippery When 
Wet;” others aren't! But don't let that fool 
you. All roads are more slippery when 
wet than dry. In addition, your brakes 
may get wet and not act right. Remember, 
too, that neither you nor the other fellow, 
whether he’s in a car or on foot, can see 
as well in the rain. 


All of this adds up to just one thing — 
Cut your speed when it rains! You'll find 
it more pleasant and safer! 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin * Organized Under The Laws of Wisconsin 
Licensed In Every State * Offices Coast to Coast 
Associated Companies: Federated Hardware Mutuals 
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THIS MONTH 


N outsider looking through this is- 
sue of the Journal might easily 
conclude that Mars had suddenly de- 
scended on the insurance business. 
But the ruction has been long in the 
making and it is quite possible that 
certain recent explosions will serve to 
clear the air ® As said in our editorial 
there is a humorous aspect to the whole 
affair, although some of the chief 
jokesters do not seem to realize it and 
have lost their sense of proportion 
completely. Meantime the mutuals 
subject to attack have been prospering 
rather handsomely on the reaction 
among level-headed business men ° 
Those of our readers who may be in- 
terested to pursue this matter further 
will find specific references to several 
controversial subjects in some of the 
speeches quoted in our article report- 
ing the 1939 Mutual Insurance Con- 
vention * We commend the vigor and 
fair minded restraint of the quoted 
remarks of the A. F. L. General Coun- 
sel, Mr. Padway, whose opinions on 
Workmen's Compensation may well be 
read by all insurance men who are real 
students of the business * Miscellane- 
ous matters make up the remainder of 
this number which if, by and large, 
more militant than usual, is we believe, 
for the same reason, exceptionally in- 
teresting. 


NEXT MONTH 
’ 


E have in mind articles of the 

educational type for the features 
of the November number, unless re- 
actions to the current issue demand 
more mention of subjects on the insur- 
ance battle front. Altogether we should 
have a series of very lively fall issues. 







































































WALTER WOODWARD 
Chairman of Board of 


Insurance Commissioners 
State of Texas 


OMMISSIONER WOODWARD has an exceptional background of legal 

and executive experience, having been President of the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation, a County Attorney and active in general practice in the courts of 
his state. He is a member of the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association. His record of ten years in the Texas Senate is evidence of his 
ability and popularity. As Life Insurance Commissioner he becomes ex officio 
Chairman of the Board of Insurance Commissioners and in both of these posi- 
tions his training indicates he will have pronounced success. His National 
Association appointments include: examinations, taxation, valuation of securi- 
ties other than real estate, and committee to study and make recommendations 
as to real estate appraisals and appraisal forms. 



































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY « «ae 





























T is with the thought that roses wither in a day 
that these lines are set down; each of them is in- 
tended as one flower in a little nosegay tossed in 

the general direction of Mr. James M. Haines, United 
States manager of the London Guarantee & Accident 
Company, Ltd. upon the occasion of his relinquishment 
of the post of president of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives to the representative of an Amer- 
ican stock casualty insurance company. Pressed between 
two leaves of his bulging publicity scrapbook it should 
endure indefinitely, to gladden the twilight years. 

As a mouthpiece of the permanent corps of stock 
insurance ventriloquists he has achieved during his two- 
year term of office what it is plain he coveted — rec- 
ognition as the latest in the long cavalcade of minor 
prophets preaching holy war against mutual insurance. 
He achieved it in the face of obstacles few men would 
have been sufficiently callous of consequences to sur- 
mount. Undismayed by the fact that in doing so as the 
representative of an alien company he was outraging 
the courtesy which permits his company to operate in 
this country, he hewed true to the hoary theme that 
mutual insurance is un-American, that it is but another 
name for Communism, and that its ultimate goal is the 
undermining of our entire profit-motive business system 
by eliminating the middleman. 

Perhaps under other circumstances he might have 
taken rank as the greatest dervish of them all, for 
through long practice the propaganda technique of those 
who gave him words to speak is now approaching pro- 
fessional gloss, some of its imagery becoming sheer 
delight. Consider this gem from the Haines swan-song, 
its perfection triumphant over even the cold black fet- 
ters of type: 

“The cooperators, quick to take cognizance of the swing 
of public opinion back to American standards, more recently 
have been seeking to dress their theory in democratic rai- 
ment. They are now saying it originated not in Russia but 
in England. Above the camouflage, however, arises the 
heady aroma of Communistic vodka. It remains the same 
old copy of the ‘New Economic Plan’ with which Lenin 
implanted radical socialism in the soil of unhappy Russia. 
The label is still on the American package: ‘Made in the 
Co. os ae 

Is that a sober and precise insurance executive speak- 
ing — an adder of figures, a scrutinizer of commas, an 
expositor of the off-balance factor in rating formulae? 
Obviously it is not. It sounds more like little Joe 
Goebbels breaking in for a station announcement. 

Previous to the regime just ended, and even during 
much of it the stock casualty companies pursued various 
more or less hard-headed expedients in an effort to 
stem the trend toward mutual insurance. There was 
the retrospective rating plan for workmen’s compensa- 
tion risks, which had some microscopic effect in hold- 
ing for the stock companies large insureds, through the 
device of penalizing the small policyholder. There was 
the safe driver reward plan, which enjoyed a brief bloom- 
ing, even though it finally led to makeshift occupational 
rating procedures and jettisoned automobile rating prin- 
ciples which the older actuaries would have protected 
with their lives. 

They remained fairly realistic even when the stock 
fire insurance companies continued to run around in the 
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circles in which they have been running for years, 
switching from boycott to grotesque financial formula to 
misrepresentation of court decisions in panicky efforts 
to curb competition. Perhaps it was to be expected, as 
a reaction from this repression, that when the stock 
casualty companies exploded they went all the way, and 
concentrated their anti-mutual activities in the only field 
which has managed to remain consistently amusing 
through the years. 


That they could scarcely have picked a more vulner- 
able spokesman than their retiring president for the 
task of criticizing the Americanism of American com- 
panies goes without saying. A mere glance at the mem- 
bers of the board of directors whose employe he remains 
would be enough to set such historic mutual policyholders 
as Franklin, Marshall, Patrick Henry, and Jefferson 
writhing in their graves. 

The list of directors is like nothing so much as the 
cast of characters in one of the novels of P. G. Wode- 
house. There is the Right Honourable Lord Lamington, 
G. C. M. G., G. C. I. E., once Governor of Bombay ; 
there is Col. Sir Louis Arthur Newton, Bt., erstwhile 
Lord Mayor of London. Nor should Sir Thomas Roy- 
den, Bt., director of the Suez Canal Company, Hon. Ar- 
thur Melmoth Walters, hero of many a football battle 
“for England”, and the gallant Col. Hon. Stuart Pley- 
dell-Bouverie, D. S. O., O. B. E., be forgotten. Were 
the stock insurance propagandists really the showmen 
they fancy themselves to be they would long ago have 


loaded this quintet into a chartered plane — not neg- 
lecting to include the inimitable Jeeves as custodian of 
luggage — and packed them off upon a tour of the 


United States as lecturers upon the un-Americanism of 
American insurance. The venture could even have been 
made self-liquidating by charging admission. 


More than a little melodramatic were some of the 
suggestions made to the mutual companies for replying 
to the effrontery of the alien attacks upon mutual insur- 
ance. Some held it should be easy to establish that 
through these tactics the English companies were at- 
tempting to take over a much greater number of Ameri- 
can risks to compensate for the loss of business oppor- 
tunity at home. Others asked whether executives of 
alien companies had been persuaded to use their pow- 
erful business and financial connections in this country 
as channels for alien propaganda. Whether alien com- 
pany representatives should be permitted access to in- 
surance maps, surveys of water and power supplies, 
plans of important industrial plants — with the thought 
that they might make improper use of them — was a 
further question raised. Extreme as some of these sug- 
gestions may be, the thing never quite achieved the fan- 
tastic structure of the stock company “anti-Communism” 
campaign. 

The mutual companies have too much respect for the 
intelligence of that section of the American public which 
is possessed of sufficient property and responsibilities to 
be in the insurance market to begin issuing invisible ink, 
code books, and gumshoes to its sales representatives. It 
may seem imperative to stock insurance executives that 
they send their men out to play secret agent, but the mu- 
tual companies still conceive their own business to be the 
furnishing of insurance protection. 

(Continued on next page) 
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There will, of course, continue to 
be mutual criticism of alien compa- 
nies, and there will be instructions 
issued to sales forces to seek risks 
now insured in alien companies, for 
it is a firm conviction that these alien 
companies have forfeited any right to 
consideration by their enthusiastic 
support of campaigns which attempt 
to brand mutual insurance as un- 
American. It can be demonstrated 
that such alien organizations are not 
needed to furnish an American in- 
surance market. Nevertheless, they 
are entitled to every courtesy provid- 
ing they conduct their business in the 
true “American Way”. When they 
do not certainly they can be regarded 
as superfluous. 


An irritating detail of the task of 
being a mutual insurance executive 
ever has been the occasional neces- 
sity for locking horns with the stock 
insurance high command, in the per- 
sons of some of the officers of its 
associations. Usually it has been a 
good deal like playing stud poker 
against a stranger who has_ been 
dallying with the flowing bowl, and 
insists upon raising in the face of a 
showing pair of aces. The problem 
is to determine whether the stranger 
has acquired so complete a case of 
barroom shell-shock that he does not 
know what he is doing, or whether 
he is merely indulging in cunning pre- 
tense. 


This problem is intensified in deal- 
ing with an official who is the repre- 
sentative of an alien company, in a 
situation such as that created by the 
current “anti-Communism” cam- 
paign. The problem is to determine 
whether such an official is merely 
stupid enough to think that the 
American public believes the charges 
he makes, or whether he has behind 
him shrewd opportunists who do not 
hesitate to take advantage of the pres- 
ent highly emotional state of Ameri- 
can opinion. Opportunists of this 
type would probably not balk at us- 
ing ridiculous charges to provoke a 
counter-attack, and then to hail the 
move with glee as an attack upon the 
institutions of a foreign nation with 
which many Americans are in sym- 
pathy. 


If there is to be talk of un-Ameri- 
can activity any effort on the part of 
stock insurance propagandists to use 
such great forces for the small pur- 
poses of a competitive business con- 
troversy is a matter which should be 
investigated. The mutual companies 
do not think writing a few insurance 
policies is important enough to begin 
the careless juggling of the dynamite 
of wartime emotional states. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


MORE THAN 60 INLAND WATER 
WAYS IN THIS COUNTRY CONTAIN 
pearl-bearing mussels, the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries reports— 
13.5c out of every highway tax dol- 
lar last year went for projects remote 
from motor vehicle use—Experts es- 
timate that forest fires break out in 
this country nowadays on an average 
of one every three minutes—Travel 
by scheduled domestic airlines was 
safer in 1938 than in any other year 
in the history of commercial aviation 
—QOmitting trips entirely within city 
limits, about 75% of the trips made 
by motor trucks are less than twenty 
miles in length—A study made by the 
Association of American Railroads 
revealed that it costs 50c to stop an 
eleven car passenger train at an un- 
profitable point—The first state gas- 
oline tax was inaugurated by Oregon 
during the year 1919, beginning with 
the modest levy of Ic a gallon. — 
Ethiopia today has only one car for 
every 12,000 inhabitants, the same 
ratio as prevailed in the U. S. in 
1900. 


Timanus Named Chairman of 
C of C Insurance Committee 


J. H. R. TIMANUS,/+SECRETARY OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA CONTRIBUTION- 
ship, and one of the insurance direc- 
tors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has been named chairman 
of the Insurance Committee of that 
organization. 

Others appointed to serve on this 
committee include: O. R. Beckwith, 
Hartford, counsel Aetna Life Group; 
B. M. Culver, New York, president 
America-Fore Group; L. H. Dough- 
erty, Davenport, Iowa, vice-president 
Occidental Life of California; Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, vice- 
president Northwestern Mutual Life ; 
J.C. Harding, Chicago, Western man- 
ager Springfield Fire & Marine; W. E. 
Keith, Los Angeles, president Cos- 
grove & Co.; L. A. Lincoln, New 
York, president Metropolitan Life ; 
J. S. Myrick, New York, manager 
Mutual Life; Julian Price, Greens- 
boro, N. C., president Jefferson 


Standard Life; J. L. Train, Utica, N. 
Y., president Utica Mutual; J. L. 
Wilds, Chicago, president Protection 
Mutual Fire; and W. D. Winter, New 
York, president Atlantic Mutual. 

ee @ @ 


Ruling On Capital and 


S urplus Investments 


A RULING BASED UPON AN OPINION 
OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL CONCERN- 
ing the Pennsylvania Law with refer- 
ence to investment of capital and sur- 
plus was sent to all fire and casualty 
companies authorized to do business 
in the state under date of September 
19, by Matthew H. Taggart, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
The Commissioner’s regulation fol- 
lows in full : 

“The Attorney General has this day is- 
sued an opinion on the above captioned 
subject. 

“This opinion treats of the provisions of 
sections 517 and 518, and sections 602 and 
603 of the Insurance Company Law of 
1921, which sections deal respectively with 
the investments of funds of fire and cas- 
ualty companies. 

“The opinion holds that all funds of a 
fire or casualty company, except surplus, 
must be invested strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 517 and 602, 
respectively. That is, all funds which rep- 
resent capital stock as well as ‘reserve’ all 
liabilities must be invested in accordance 
therewith, even though the word ‘capital’ 
alone is used in such sections, the opinion 
of the Attorney General holding that the 
word ‘capital’ is thus used, is in no sense 
to be considered only the ‘capital stock’ of 
a corporation. 

“The opinion further points out that the 
use of the word ‘surplus’ in sections 518 
and 603 is most appropriate. The Attor- 
ney General holds that ‘surplus’ is restrict- 
ed to those funds which are not required 
to enable a company to begin and to con- 
tinue in business. 

“A regulation carrying out the opinion 
of the Attorney General is, therefore, here- 
by promulgated and fire and casualty com- 
panies are required to carry out the intent 
and purpose of the sections above men- 
tioned—that all liabilities of the company 
be covered by ‘preferred investments’ or 
those enumerated under the caption ‘invest- 
ment of capital’ (sections 517 and 602), 
and that only the surplus, or the excess of 
assets over liabilities, is permitted to be 
invested as ‘investment of surplus’ (sec- 
tions 518 and 603). 

“Further, all fire and casualty companies 
doing business in this Commonwealth are 
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required to study their portfolios in the 
light of this regulation, and to submit to 
this Department a summary setting forth 
by classification the capital and surplus in- 
vestments owned by them, and to indicate 
the surplus as of the date of such sum- 
mary. 

“Those companies whose investments ap- 
pear to have been made, or are now, in 
conflict or at variance with this regula- 
tion, must submit to this Department a 
proposal as to how the present inconsisten- 
cies herewith will be remedied.” 


Boteler Heads Mutual Agents 


C. M. BOTELER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents at the organization’s an- 
nual convention held in Buffalo, New 
York. Elected vice-president of 
the Association were T. F. McManus, 
Buffalo; Floyd Craft, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; and William Good- 
win, Salem, Virginia. E. I. Oakes, 
Washington, D. C., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected directors of the association 
for five year terms were: C. M. 
Boteler, George Edwards, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Mr. McManus, 
Mortimer Mehling, Cleveland; K. G. 
Potter, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, 
and S. E. Reuning, Bristol, Virginia, 
retiring president. William Goodwin 
was named a director for four years. 
More than 550 delegates were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 


Mid-Year Meeting of 


Commissioners Dec. 6-9 


THE MID-YEAR MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
Commissioners will be held at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Biloxi, Mississippi, December 
6-9. The meeting of the Association’s 
executive committee will be held on 
December 6, and the next three days 
will be devoted to general sessions of 
the convention. 

In a letter dispatched to members of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, association president 
C. Clarence Neslen of Utah states that 
special plans are under consideration 
in order to attract officials from every 
state. 

In his communication to the super- 


visory officials President Neslen said 


in part: 

“It is the wish of your new officers that 
at our winter and summer meetings we 
will have earnest, constructive, harmonious 
committee work. We need have no con- 
cern with the entertainment features that 
are always being worked out by our 
friends in the south. An unusually attrac- 
tive program is being arranged by Com- 
missioner John Sharp Williams, 3rd. The 
advance program looks mighty attractive. 
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“Besides these entertainment features, 
out of justice to our constituents and our 
insurance associates, I feel we should give 
very earnest consideration to the work to 
which we have been assigned. All chair- 
men have signified their desire to hold 
meetings and discuss subjects assigned 
them and to be prepared to give reports 
to the whole group in the general sessions 
of the convention. 


“In the past, we have had some excuse 
for not meeting in committees as the faci- 
lities were not always adequate and thus, 
there has been considerable overlapping. 
Commissioner Williams reports that he 
has all of the Committees rooms in which 
they can meet. The program committees 
will also arrange a schedule that will elim- 
inate, as far as possible, overlapping. 


“The object of my letter is to invite your 
complete support so that we may have a 
worthwhile educational convention in 
Biloxi in December, as well as an enjoy- 
able one. 


“Commissioner M. J. Harrison of 
Arkansas has been appointed to work out a 
plan under which many, if not all of the 
commissioners and their friends, may 
travel together to the convention city. 
Major Harrison will be in touch with you 
in due time and will submit an itinerary. 
It will be nice if most of us can arrange 
our trip so that we can travel in a special 
car or special train and visit and work 
while enroute.” 


Pink Speaks to Life 


Underwriters 


SPEAKING BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at St. 
Louis, Missouri on September 28th, 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York had the following 
to say in regard to life insurance : 


“Life insurance is essentially democratic 
in its nature. It is based upon the coming 
together of men and the pooling of re- 
sources for a common purpose. It knows 
no distinction of means nor class nor rates 
nor nationalities. It thrives only in nations 
where there is economic, social and _ poli- 
tical independence. It is an ally of free 
enterprise. Where the individual is merged 
in the state, life insurance makes little 
appeal. 


“The more we permeate this country 
with insurance on a sound basis the 
stronger it will become as a bulwark of 
individualism and democratic control. But 
the producing forces should do more than 
sell life insurance in this period of unrest 
and danger. We must sell the underlying 
principles upon which life insurance lives 
and upon which it is based. Barring the 
press, the radio and the pulpit, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of life insurance un- 
derwriters and agents throughout the na- 
tion have the closest contact with the pub- 
lic. We can thus help not only the people 
of this country but all the nations of the 
world by spreading in our daily work the 
necessity for preserving inviolate here the 
rights and privileges of individuals to free 
expression, free thought and free life 
granted by the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 
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Announce Commissioners 
Committee Assignments 


A ROSTER GIVING THE NEWLY AP- 
POINTED PFRSONNEL OF ALL COMMIT- 
tees of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners as recently 
announced by President C. C. Neslen 
of Utah, follows: 

Accident and health—McCormack, Ten- 
nessee, chairman; Hobbs, Kansas, vice- 
chairman ; Caminetti, California; Harrison, 
Georgia; Rummage, Arizona; Fischer, 
Iowa; Lovejoy, Maine; Smrha, Nebraska; 
Rouillard, New Hampshire; Justice, West 
Virginia; Lucas, Missouri; Swain, Dela- 
ware; Emery, Michigan. 

Blanks—W. A. Robinson, Ohio, chair- 
man; C. B. Coulbourn, Virginia, vice- 
chairman; R. O. Hooker, Connecticut; R. 
R. Haffner, Illinois; Lloyd Thomson, In- 
diana; Ralph F. Knudson, Iowa; H. C. 
Higdon, Kansas; V. D. Rooks, Kentucky ; 
T. H. O’Connell, Massachusetts; Charles 
Hansen, Missouri; Alfred N. Guertin, 
New Jersey; J. F. Collins, New York; W. 
L. Woolford, Pennsylvania; Will Harris, 
Tennessee; George H. McAteer, Wash- 
ington; George Van Fleet, Texas; C. J. 
McCann, Florida; Ashby Thatcher, Utah. 

Examinations—Read, Oklahoma, chair- 
man; Earle, Oregon, vice-chairman; 
Julian, Alabama; Pink, New York; 
Fischer, Iowa; Caminetti, California; 
Newbauer, Indiana; Palmer, Illinois; 
Lucas, Missouri; Erickson, North Da- 
kota; Woodward, Texas; Gough, New 
Jersey; Blackall (Zone 1), Connecticut; 
Bowles (Zone 2), Virginia; McCormack 
(Zone 3), Tennessee; Yetka (Zone 4), 
Minnesota; Harrison (Zone 5), Arkansas; 
Earle (Zone 6), Oregon. 

Casualty and surety—Gontrum, Mary- 
land, chairman; Waters, Texas, vice- 
chairman; Walrath, Idaho; Harrison, 
Georgia; Goodpaster, Kentucky; Gough, 
New Jersey; King, South Carolina; Yetka, 
Minnesota; Harrison, Arkansas; Rouil- 
lard, New Hampshire; Pink, New York; 
Harrington, Massachusetts; Justice, West 
Virginia; Smrha, Nebraska. 

Fire and Marine—Bowles, Virginia, 
chairman; Boney, North Carolina, vice 
chairman; Hall, Texas; Sullivan, Wash- 
ington; Harrison, Arkansas; Jordan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Knott, Florida; Emery, 
Michigan; Kavanaugh, Colorado; Palmer, 
Illinois; Goodpaster, Kentucky; Erickson, 
North Dakota; Morin, Rhode Island; Jus- 
tice, West Virginia; Lloyd, Ohio; McCor- 
mack, Tennessee; Julian, Alabama; Duel, 
Wisconsin; Pink, New York; Blackall, 
Connecticut; Lucas, Missouri. 

Sub-Committee of fire and marine com- 
mittee—Julian, Alabama, chairman; Hall, 
Texas, vice-chairman; Palmer, Illinois; 
Emery, Michigan; Justice, West Virginia. 

Group hospitalization and medical serv- 
ice — Smrha, Nebraska, chairman; Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, vice-chairman; 
Palmer, Illinois; Jordan, District of 
Columbia; Bowles, Virginia; Justice, West 
Virginia; Walrath, Idaho; Caminetti, Cali- 
fornia; Swain, Delaware; Goodpaster, 
Kentucky; Rummage, Arizona; Conway, 
Louisiana; Lovejoy, Maine; Lucas, Mis- 
souri; Holmes, Montana; Morin, Rhode 
Island; King, South Carolina; Duel, Wis- 
consin; Harrison, Georgia. 

« Laws and Legislation—Lucas, Misssouri, 
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chairman; Sullivan, Washington, vice- 
chairman; Palmer, Illinois; Earle, Ore- 
gon; Pink, New York; Blackall, Connecti- 
cut; Bowles, Virginia; Dunn, South Da- 
kota; Hemenway, Vermont; Kavanaugh, 
Colorado; MacDonald, Wyoming; Rouil- 
lard, New Hampshire. 


Social security—Swain, Delaware, chair- 
man; Yetka, Minnesota, vice-chairman; 
Kavanaugh, Colorado; Knott, Florida; 
Hobbs, Kansas; Conway, Louisiana; Love- 
joy, Maine; Rouillard, New Hampshire; 
Holmes, Montana; Morin, Rhode Island; 
King, South Carolina; Duel, Wisconsin. 

Taxation—Holmes, Montana, chairman; 
Earle, Oregon, vice-chairman; Harrison, 
Arkansas; Woodward, Texas; Newbauer, 
Indiana; Hobbs, Kansas; Gontrum, Mary- 
land; Yetka, Minnesota; Kavanaugh, Colo- 
rado; Morin, Rhode Island; Smrha, Ne- 
braska; Harrington, Massachusetts; Pink, 
New York. 

Unauthorized insurance—Hobbs, Kan- 
sas, chairman; Erickson, North Dakota, 
vice-chairman; Lucas, Missouri; King, 
South Carolina; Swain, Delaware; Jordan, 
District of Columbia; Knott, Florida; 
Conway, Louisiana; Newbauer, Indiana; 
Rummage, Arizona; Schmidt, Nevada; 
Earle, Oregon; MacDonald, Wyoming; 
Hemenway, Vermont; Dunn, South Da- 
kota. 


Valuation of securities other than real 
estate—Pink, New York, chairman; Earle, 
Oregon, vice-chairman; Blackall, Connecti- 
cut; Gough, New Jersey; Palmer, Illinois; 
Fischer, Iowa; Harrington, Massachusetts ; 
Boney, North Carolina; Lloyd, Ohio; 
Taggart, Pennsylvania; Woodward, Tex- 
as; Lovejoy, Maine; MacDonald, Wyom- 
ing; Schmidt, Nevada; Caminetti, Califor- 
nia; Sullivan, Washington; Hobbs, Kan- 


sas; McCormack, Tennessee: Hunter, 
Ontario. 
Workmen’s Compensation — Waters, 


Texas, vice-chairman; Harrison, Georgia; 
Goodpaster, Kentucky; Yetka, Minnesota ; 
Emery, Michigan; Holmes, Montana; Jor- 
dan, District of Columbia; Rummage, 
Arizona; Erickson, North Dakota; Tag- 
gart, Pennsylvania; Hemenway, Vermont; 
Lovejoy, Maine; Walrath, Idaho. 

Interstate liquidation and reorganization 
—Newbauer, Indiana, chairman; Yetka, 
Minnesota, vice-chairman; Holmes, Mon- 
tana; Smrha, Nebraska; Hemenway, Ver- 
mont; Apodaca, New Mexico; MacDon- 
ald, Wyoming; Caminetti, California. 

Misallocated premiums — Boney, North 
Carolina, chairman; Walrath, Idaho, vice- 
chairman; Gontrum, Maryland; Smrha, 
Nebraska; Harrison, Georgia; Earle, Ore- 
gon; Morin, Rhode Island; Erickson, 
North Dakota; Sullivan, Washington; 
Justice, West Virginia; Duel, Wisconsin. 

Standard fire insurance policy—Pink, 
New York, chairman; Emery, Michigan, 
vice-chairman; Taggart, Pennsylvania; 
Dunn, South Dakota; Knott, Florida; Mc- 
Nairn, Toronto; Julian, Alabama. 


Uniform code—Palmer, Illinois, chair- 
man; Pink, New York, vice-chairman; 
Caminetti, California; Lucas, Missouri; 
Gontrum, Maryland; Emery, Michigan; 
Taggart, Pennsylvania; Sullivan, Wash- 


ington; Duel, Wisconsin; Fischer, Iowa. 
Committee to investigate uniform policy 
automobile finance—Blackall, Connecticut, 
chairman; Boney, North Carolina, vice- 
chairman; McCormack, Tennessee; Wat- 
ers, Texas. . 
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Committee to study and make recom- 
mendations as to real estate appraisals and 
appraisal forms—Earle, Oregon, chairman; 
Emery, Michigan, vice-chairman; Hobbs, 
Kansas; Lloyd, Ohio; Palmer, Illinois; 
Pink, New York; Knott, Florida; Wood- 
ward, Texas; Caminetti, California; Har- 
rington, Massachusetts; Fischer, Iowa; 
Taggart, Pennsylvania; Sullivan, Wash- 
ington. 

Insurance publications committee—Mac- 
Donald, Wyoming, chairman; Erickson, 
North Dakota; Rummage, Arizona; 
Schmidt, Nevada; Gontrum, Maryland; 
Conway, Louisiana; Apodaca, New Mex- 
ico. 

Fire marine sub-committee to define and 
interpret underwriting powers—Harring- 
ton, Massachusetts, chairman; Pink, New 
York, vice-chairman; Newbauer, Indiana; 
Jordan, District of Columbia; Goodpaster, 
Kentucky ; Apodaca, New Mexico. 

Uniform countersignature laws—Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, chairman; Lloyd, 


Ohio, vice-chairman; Julian, Alabama; 
Newbauer, Indiana; Smrha, Nebraska; 


Sullivan, Washington; Swain, Delaware; 
Holmes, Montana. 


Distribution Problems Theme 
of 11th Boston Convention 


A REALISTIC APPRAISAL OF THE 
BROAD ASPECTS OF CURRENT PROBLEMS 
of distribution in the United States by 
speakers prominent in many fields of 
business and economics made the 
eleventh Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, held at the Hotel Statler 
there on October 2-3, the most im- 
portant in the history of the series in 
the opinion of the large majority of 
business leaders in attendance at its 
sessions. 

The Conference was sponsored by 
the Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, the Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and others. The Proceedings of 
the Conference have been published, 
and are available at $3.75 per copy 
from the Conference’s director — 
Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 

Among the more interesting of the 
addresses were: 

The influence of environmental 
changes on distribution problems, by 
Dr. Harlow S. Person, New York 
consultant in business economics and 
management, who stressed the fact 
that today’s conditions make it prob- 
able that the expanding economy to 
which America has been accustomed 
since pioneer days is a thing of the 
past, and that if a dynamic economy 
is to be maintained it will be neces- 
sary for organizations of distributors 
to give more thought to the implica- 





tions of the broad economic situation. 

Legislative barriers to trade among 
states, by Philip Salisbury, executive 
editor of “Sales Management,” who 
outlined the efforts now being made 
to check the trend toward the pass- 
age of retaliatory laws designed to 
hamper the development of trade on 
a national basis. 

Does distribution cost too much, 
by J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which has just completed a very com- 
prehensive survey of distribution 
costs; he outlined some of the really 
major difficulties in the way of adapt- 
ing the efficient methods which have 
been developed in production to the 
field of distribution, without presum- 
ing to recommend solutions to the 
problem. 

Retail distribution and the govern- 
ment, by Col. Robert A. Roos, pres- 
ident of Roos Brothers, Inc., San 
Francisco, who presented the results 
of a considerable volume of frank 
correspondence which he has had with 
major executives in the field of dis- 
tribution, and which indicated that 
opinion on the subject of government 
and business is by no means unani- 
mous. 

A business editor looks at distribu- 
tion, by Charles F. Hughes, business 
news editor of the New York Times. 


Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 25TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE COMPENSATION 
Insurance Rating Board, the staff is 
giving a dinner in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Edison in New 
York City on November 9, at 6:30 
P. M. 

Invitations to attend the dinner are 
being tendered to various branches 
of the insurance fraternity. 


Knott to Retire 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
BY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER W. V. 
Knott of Florida that he wiil not seek 
re-election as State Treasurer at the 
coming Democratic state primaries. 
Mr. Knott is now serving his fifth 
term as state treasurer, which office 
carries with it the rank of insurance 
commissioner. Mr. Knott, who will 
soon be 78 years old, has been a state 
official for 38 years. 











FIRE 
NEWS... 


September Fire Loss Lower 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER TO- 
taled $22,837,250 according to esti- 
mates prepared by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. September 
losses were 0.2% greater than those 
reported for August but 2.3% less 
than the total for September 1938. 


Losses for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and for the first nine months of 
1939 are shown in the following table: 


1937 1938 1939 

Jan. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
Apr. 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
May 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
Aug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
Sept. 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 
Oct. 21,097,670 24,797,624 ......... 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 ......... 
Dec. 30,172,952 32,758,044 ......... 
Total 

12 Mos. 


$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $233,990,980 


Mutual Engineers Meet 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE AND A PRO- 
GRAM OF UNUSUAL INTEREST FEA- 
tured the eighth annual meeting of 
the Association of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Engineers, which came together 
at the Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
on October 26, for a three-day ses- 
sion. Members of the engineering 
staffs of most of the nation’s major 
mutual fire insurance companies were 
on hand to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

A wide range of subjects engaged 
the attention of the Association’s 
members. They included: new con- 
struction methods, and their relative 
strength and hazard during construc- 
tion ; automatic sprinkler layouts, and 
the inspecting and testing of systems ; 
the effectiveness of fire departments 
operating in unprotected areas; ap- 
praisals; air conditioning; declined 
classes; windstorm anchorages for 
roofs; ways and means of securing 
physical improvements; dust explo- 
sions; moral hazard and arson; un- 
protected risks; and the hazards in- 
cident to the distribution and use of 
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propane and butane gases. 

The meetings opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by James S. Kem- 
per, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago. 
There were reports by E. E. Hotchin, 
of the Mill Mutuals Agency, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman of the Association’s 
executive committee; by Association 
president L. W. Bowman, of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., and by Asso- 
ciation secretary-treasurer R. D. Mc- 
Daniel, of the Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Wisconsin Mutuals in Annual 
Convention 


\ PROGRAM WHICH PROMISES TO BE 
EDUCATIONAL, INTERESTING AND EN- 
tertaining has been arranged for the 
joint annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and the Wis- 
consin Federation of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, to be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on 
October 25th and 26th. 

The convention will open at 1:30 
p. m. on October 25th with the “Pres- 
ident’s Address” by Mr. A. C. Fuge, 
secretary, West Bend Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, West Bend, Wis- 
consin. Addresses on “Competition 


and Its Effect on the Future” by A. V. 
Gruhn, general manager, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Ill. ; “Cost 
Versus Value in Appraising” by Har- 
rison Saudek, appraiser and realtor, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; “The Opportunity 
of Selling Mutual Insurance” by Jos- 





A. C. FUGE 
President of the Wisconsin 
State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Coes. 
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eph E. Magnus, secretary, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; and “The Missing Link in Civil- 
ization” by Dr. Wm. Arthur Danfield, 
retired president, Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., will conclude the 
first day’s session. 

The banquet, the highlight of the 
Association’s Annual Convention, will 
be held on the evening of Wednesday, 
October 25th. A floor show and 
dancing have been arranged for the 
pleasure of the visiting delegates. 

“The Need of Organization Among 
Mutual Agents” by E. I. Oakes, secre- 
tary, National Assn. of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Washington, D. C., will 
be one of the features at the Thursday, 
October 26th session. “Selling is 
King,’ the subject of an address by 
Howard T. Ott, vice president, Wis- 
consin Memorial Park, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will also be presented at this 
session. In addition the delegates will 
hear an address by H. A. Hinze, Hinze 
Insurance Agency, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. 

A general meeting of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents and a business meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Assn. of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, scheduled for the 
afternoon of October 26th, will close 
the convention. 


Western Underwriters, Union 
Complete Consolidation 


OF FICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT HAS 
BEEN MADE OF THE COMPLETION OF 
the consolidation of the Western Un- 
derwriters’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, with the 
Union Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Providence, R. I., which has 
been in prospect for some time. 

Policies will be issued in the name 
of the eastern company, with the busi- 
ness of the Kansas City company 
continuing to be handled through the 
Kansas City office, which will be ex- 
panded. 

R. R. Nelson, who headed the 
Western Underwriters’, has become 
vice-president of the Union Mutual; 
I’. T. Moses, president of the Union, 
will serve as president and treasurer. 
Eric Williamson, who was secretary 
of the Western Underwriters, will 
serve as joint manager with Mr. Nel- 
son of the Kansas City office. The 
latter will continue as president of 
the Nelson Mutual Insurance Agency, 
and as Kansas City representative of 
the Factory Mutuals. The new or- 
ganization will have offices in New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Charlotte, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Providence. 
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Kidd Heads Minnesota 
Mutual Assn. 


JAMES E, KIDD, SECRETARY OF THE 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE 
Insurance Company of Owatonna, 
Minn., was elected president of the 
Minnesota Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting held in St. Paul 
several weeks ago. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Hjalmar L. Hjermstad, 
Citizens Fund Mutual Insurance Co., 
Red Wing, Minn.; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. Dahlstrom, Minneapolis ; 
directors, E. H. Moreland, Luverne, 
Minn.; John A. Buxton, Owatonna, 
and S. T. Sager, Minneapolis. 


State Mutual Associations 


In Annual Conventions 

WITH THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY MUTUAL 
and Cooperative Fire Insurance As- 
sociation already completed—at New- 
port, on October 19—the season for 
state mutual conventions gets under 
way in earnest during the next 
month. 

Next will be the annual meeting of 
the important Wisconsin mutual as- 
sociation, to be held at Milwaukee on 
October 25-26. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the West Virginia 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies is scheduled for Clarks- 
burg, on October 31. 

The South Dakota State Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
is next in line, being slated to as- 
semble at Sioux Falls on November 
1-2. One of the larger organizations 
— the Illinois Association of Mutual 
Fire and Windstorm Insurance Com- 
panies — will come together at Peo- 
ria on November 7-8. An overlapping 
session will be that of the Kansas 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, which is scheduled 
for November 8-9 at Salina. 

The Iowa Association of Mutual 
Insurance Associations, which is also 
one of the larger organizations, will 
meet at Des Moines on November 
15-16. 





New Developments 
Expected in “’ Missouri 


+ 44 
Compromise 
A RENEWAL OF PUBLIC INTEREST 
IN THE LITIGATION GROWNG OUT OF 
the Pendergast-O’Malley insurance 


rate compromise bribery cases is ex- 
pected shortly, with the submission 
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to a three-judge Federal court at 
Kansas City of the report of special 
master Paul V. Barnett. The Kansas 
City attorney was commissioned by 
the court to examine insurance ex- 
ecutives who had contributed to the 
fund which the late Charles R. Street 
is alleged to have used to secure the 
acquiescence of the two Missouri poli- 
ticians in a deal whereby 137 stock 
fire insurance carriers received the 
major portion of an impounded Mis- 
souri premium fund of almost $10,- 
000,000. His report is due Novem- 
ber 1. 

Recently eleven stock fire insur- 
ance officials were called to appear 
before the Federal Grand Jury at 
Kansas City — Wilfred Kurth, Wil- 
liam H. Koop, F. D. Layton, W. R. 
McCain, George C. Long, Jr., Robert 
D. Safford, Robert P. Barbour, Paul 
L. Haid, B. M. Culver, Harold War- 
ner and F. W. Koeckert. 


After they had testified before the 
Federal grand jury an effort was 
made to serve them with subpoenas 
to appear before the Jackson County 
grand jury, but only Kurth and Koop 
could be served. The others had all 
left Kansas City, some of them havy- 
ing chartered a plane for their return 
trip. 


Roy C. Beard Dies 


IT IS WITH DEEP REGRET THAT WE 
INFORM OUR READERS OF THE DEATH 
of Roy C. Beard, treasurer of the 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany of McPherson, Kansas, on Oc- 
tober 14. 


Heroine Honored 


AS AN AFTERMATH PF THE INCI- 
DENT REPORTED IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 
of our publication regarding the hero- 
ism of Miss Kathryn Fitzgerald, an 
employee of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens Mutual Fire Insurance Co. in 
saving the life of a ten year old child 
from drowning at Wildwood, New 
Jersey, several months ago, we now 
learn that she has been presented with 
an award for her deed of bravery. 

For her heroism, Miss Fitzgerald 
on October 17th received from J. S. 
Kemper, President of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago, 
a special life saving award donated by 
the company for outstanding feats of 
bravery. 

The award, which has been made 
only six previous times by its donors, 
was presented to Miss Fitzgerald at 
the banquet of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. at the 
Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia. 
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August Traffic Deaths Drop 


AMERICA GOT BACK ON THE ROAD TO 
GREATER TRAFFIC SAFETY DURING 
August according to figures compiled 
by the National Safety Council. 

The nation’s motorists and pedes- 
trians not only cut traffic fatalities 
6% from the same month a year ago, 
in contrast to increases of 3% in June 
and 2% in July, but established the 
lowest August death total—2,690— 
since 1932. Furthermore, they turned 
an average 9% fatality increase be- 
tween July and August into a 3% 
decrease. 

The fatalities total for the first eight 
months of the year was 18,980. This 
was 4% below the total for the cor- 
responding period last year and rep- 
resented a saving of 750 lives. 

Especially encouraging was the fact 
that the saving in lives came in the face 
of an increased volume of travel. As 
the result of fewer deaths and more 
travel, the seven month death rate 
for the nation, based on mileage, was 
8% lower than in 1938. 

Another heartening feature is that 
August brought an about-face in an 
upward surge of rural highway deaths 
that had been responsible for nation- 
wide increases in June and July. 
Cities reported a decline of only 2% in 
August deaths, contrasted to the na- 
tional decrease of 6%. 


Ohio Rulings On Insurance 


FROM THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY 
GENERAL THOMAS J. HERBERT OF 
Ohio, during the past several weeks, 
have come three opinions of interest 
to the insurance world. 

The first of these opinions, No. 
1191, dated September 15, 1939, deals 
with the right of a foreign insurance 
company licensed to do business in the 
state to write insurance on the lives 
of the contributors to a certain church 
or refinancing plan. After reviewing 
all of the facts at hand the Attorney 
General held that where a church es- 
tablishes a special fund known as the 
“Debt Retirement Fund” under the 
control and management of trustees, 
to which members of the church sub- 
scribe in writing to pay a stipulated 
amount, and where as part of the plan 
such subscriber to the debt retirement 
fund applies for insurance on his life 











payable to the trustees of the Debt 
Retirement Fund who are to pay the 
premiums on such life insurance policy 
and where the trustees of the Debt 
Retirement Fund agree to pay to a 
person designated by the subscriber 
the amount of such insurance policy, 
less any indebtedness to the Debt Re- 
tirement Fund on account of the sub- 
scription by such subscriber, there is 
no violation thereby of the provisions 
of Section 94.04, General Code. 


The second opinion, No. 1204, dated 
September 18, 1939, deals with fees 
to be charged applicants for agents’ 
examinations in the state. The sub- 
stance of the Attorney-General’s opin- 
ion on this matter is as follows: 


1. If a state, other than Ohio, charges 
an applicant for an insurance agent’s 
license, who is to represent an Ohio insur- 
ance company authorized to do business in 
such state, a fee for taking examination 
for such agent’s license, the Division of 
Insurance should not charge a fee in the 
same amount, or any amount, to applicants 
for insurance agents licenses in this state 
who are to represent a company or com- 
panies of such other state which are au- 
thorized to do business in Ohio. 


2. If a state, other than Ohio, charges 
an applicant for an insurance solicitor’s 
license, who is to represent an insurance 
agent of an Ohio company or companies 
authorized to do business in such state, a 
fee for taking an examination for such 
solicitor’s license, the Division of Insur- 
ance should not charge a fee in the same 
amount, or any amount, to applicants for 
insurance solicitor’s licenses in this state, 
for taking such examination when such 
applicants are to represent, as_ solicitors, 
agents of a company or companies of such 
other state, which are authorized to do 
business in Ohio. 


The Insurance Department’s re- 
quest for an opinion from the office of 
the Attorney General in regard to the 
legality of a number of life insurance 
companies doing business in the state 
to write so-called “wholesale insur- 
ance” covering employees of a com- 
mon employer, is contained in opinion 
No. 1205 dated September 19. The 
gist of the Attorney-General’s findings 
in this matter are as follows: 

1. Where insurance is issued to em- 
ployees of a common employer in the form 
of one year renewable term policies and 
is restricted to employees of employers 
having less than fifty employees, and 
where the premiums paid therefor are 
lower than those charged for similar con- 
tracts of insurance to other individuals, 
the provisions of Sections 9426-1 to 9426-4, 
inclusive, General Code, are not violated 
thereby. 


2. Where insurance is issued to employ- 


ees of a common employer in the form of 
one year renewable term policies and is 
restricted to employees of employers hav- 
ing less than fifty employees and where the 
premiums paid therefor are lower than 
those charged for similar contracts of in- 
surance to other individuals, the provisions 
of Sections 9403, 9404 and 12956, General 
Code, are violated. 
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Ruling Bars Compensation 
Trials by Lay Adjusters 


THE USE OF LAYMEN AS INSURANCE 
COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES IN CON- 
tested workmen’s compensation cases 
heard before a single member of the 
South Carolina Industrial Commis- 
sion — heretofore a common function 
of insurance adjusters because per- 
mitted by the Commission’s rules — 
was prohibited as constituting the 
practice of law in a unanimous opin- 
ion handed down Oct. 20 by the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina in 
the case of State of South Carolina v. 
R. M. Wells. 


The finding was based largely upon 
the fact that under South Carolina 
procedure a record is made at such 
hearings, and that this record usu- 
ally serves as the basis upon which 
any further appeals are taken. 

The opinion confirmed the prin- 
ciples set out in earlier decisions in 
other states, notably that in Missouri, 
in stating: 

“The only work of respondent 
complained of in the petition is his 
appearance at hearings before the in- 
dividual commissioners and practic- 
ing before them in contested hearings. 
Respondent states in his argument 
that in addition to this work he ‘in- 
vestigates the circumstances _ sur- 
rounding the injury which gives rise 
to the claim, makes a report to the 
home office, fills out forms as required 
and prepared by the Commission, 
files them with the Commission, noti- 
fies the Commission if the company 
has decided that the claim is not com- 
pensable and is to be denied’. We do 
not think that the quoted acts would 
constitute the practice of law.” 


New Rating Bureau 
Organized 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATU- 
TORY AUTOMOBILE RATING BUREAU 
has been approved by the New York 
State Insurance Department. The 
bureau was formed by the following 
member companies: Amalgamated 
Mutual Automobile Casualty Com- 
pany, Citizens Casualty Company of 
New York, Empire Mutual Casualty 
Company, General Transportation 
Casualty Company, Manhattan Mu- 
tual Automobile Casualty Company, 
Inc., and Public Service Mutual Cas- 
ualty Insurance Corporation. 

The function of the bureau will be 
to calculate premium rates for insur- 
ance upon taxicabs and public liv- 
eries for its member companies. The 
bureau has engaged as actuary, Rich- 
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ard Fondiller, of Woodward & Fon- 
diller, consulting actuaries. Mr. Fon- 
diller will, of course, continue his 
general consulting practice and will 
include the bureau among his other 
clients. 

ee ee ® 


Name Stillwell New 
Safety Council Head 


COL. JOHN V. STILLWELL, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONSOLIDATED EDI- 
son Company, Inc., New York, was 
named president of the National 
Safety Council for the coming year 
at the close of the 28th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition held 
recently at Atlantic City, N. J. He 
succeeds D. D. Fennell, Chicago con- 
sulting engineer, who served a two- 
year term in the presidency. W. H. 
Cameron of Chicago, managing direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council 
since its organization, was reelected 
to that post. 

During the five days of meetings 
which opened October 16 the hun- 
dreds of safety experts in attendance 
discussed current safety problems in 
fields ranging from aeronautics to 
woodworking. 

As usual among the most interest- 
ing of the discussions were those in- 
volving automobile accidents, with 
greater attention being paid to the 
place of the pedestrian and _ the 
drunken driver in the highway acci- 
dent picture than has been the case 
in other years. New methods which 
have been developed for determining 
the percentage of alcohol in the bodily 
fluids — an index of the degree of 
intoxication — were described, and 
it was urged that apparatus for the 
conduct of these tests be made avail- 
able to every community. 

It Was stressed that a very large 
percentage of urban accidents are due 
to the carelessness of pedestrians, and 
measures for pedestrian control were 
recommended. 


Brown Re-elected Chairman 


of Conference Committee 


OSCAR J. BROWN, SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
ATTORNEY WAS REELECTED CHAIR- 
man of the Conference Committee on 
Adjusters, at its regular fall meeting 
in Chicago. Thomas P. Harvey, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Conference Committee on Ad- 
justers is the ten-man tribunal set up 
a year ago by the American Bar As- 
sociation and by representatives of all 
types of insurance interests in an ef- 
fort to work out problems arising in 
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connection with the respective places 
of the attorney and the lay adjuster 
in the settlement of insurance claims. 
The Committee has already promul- 
gated a statement of principles to be 
followed in the adustment of claims 
by insurance companies, which has 
been accepted by both the insurance 
companies and the Bar, and has re- 
quested that complaints with refer- 
ence to the conduct of adjusters and 
attorneys be referred to it for action. 


Further progress toward a com- 
plete settlement of the problem aris- 
ing out of the contention that insur- 
ance adjusters are practicing law in 
handling claims was reported at the 
conclusion of today’s meeting here. 
Proposals for amendment of the state- 
ment of principles agreed upon early 
this year were considered, and re- 
ferred to a sub-committee for report 
at the next meeting, which will be 
held next January. 


Complaints against both insurance 
companies and adjusters were heard. 
In one case where the committee had 
been advised that an adjuster had 
settled a claim without the knowledge 
or consent of the claimant’s attorney, 
although the adjuster had been ad- 
vised that the claimant had retained 
the attorney, the adjuster not only 
apologized and promised to refrain 
from such action in the future, but 
himself paid the attorney’s fee. 

The insurance companies involved 
in complaints indicated that they are 
following the statement of principles, 
but questioned the application of 
those principles to the particular facts 
involved in the cases under discussion. 





Editorial 


(Continued from page 6) 


In this view of the situation the 
mutual companies will not regret too 
much the absence of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives’ 
retiring president as the representa- 
tive of stock casualty insurance. The 
brand of misrepresentation put into 
his mouth was as juvenile as that 
which has gone before, and about as 
ineffective. Purely as a sporting 
proposition the mutual companies do 
not wish to be handed the advantage 
of opposing the representative of an 
alien company ; if the stock companies 
are to continue the campaign they 
are entitled to a less vulnerable 
spokesman in the person of a repre- 
sentative of an American stock casu- 
alty insurance company. 

When he is forced to turn up his 
hole card there is no chance that it 
will be the joker. 
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Braun Named Safety 
Council Chairman 


FRED W. BRAUN, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE EM- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, was elected 
chairman of the Safety Engineering 
section of the National Safety Council 
at its closing session at Atlantic City. 
The Safety Engineering section is one 





of the most important subdivisions 
of the Council. 


Mr. Braun has been a pioneer in 
the safety movement, having organ- 
ized the Employers Mutual Liability 
Company’s industrial and highway 
safety department, and also having 
served the state of Wisconsin by or- 
ganizing the safety department of its 
Highway Commission five years ago. 
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July 135, 1939. 


We wish to call your attention to the following reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting of the Detroit Association of Insurance 
Agents, held Tuesday, June 20th, 1939- Will you please advise us 
whethor or not you are in sympathy with the resolution as adopted. 


"WHEREAS, the attention of this Association has been 
called to the fact that some adjusters, to whom the 
various capital stock fire insurance companies and 

agents assign loss adjustments on fire insurance and 
automobile fire, theft and collision insurance, are 
also acting as adjusters for nonestock carriers; and 


WHEREAS, the adjustment of such nonestock company 
losses by adjusters known to be stock company ad- 
justers is considered inimical to the stock company 
system of doing business, to which this Association 


is committed. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this Association 
hereby disapproves of the practice of adjusters 
handling both cgpital stock and nonestock company 
losses and recommends to its membors, and also to 
all capital stock fire insurance companies, that 
they rofrain from using the services of any adjus- 
ters who do not serve stock companies onlye” 


Very truly yours, 
DETROIT ASS'N OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


T. J. Hennes, Secretary 


DETROIT STOCK AGENTS ISSUE WARNING 


TO ADJUSTERS 


Above is a reproduction of a letter 
which is self explanatory. It was sent 
out by the Detroit Association of In- 
surance Agents to adjusters in the 
Detroit area. This is another of a 
long list of examples of the so-called 
“American Way of Life” as stock in- 
surance understands the term. Here 
by coercion an attempt was made to 
destroy the independence of the inde- 
pendent adjusters and make them 
subservient to stock company inter- 


ests. 


This same scheme was tried in the 
Western Union territory some time 


FOR MUTUALS 


ago and was answered by the mutual 
companies setting up their own ad- 
justing facilities. Support was also 
given to the adjusters who refused to 
accept the dictatorship of the stock 
companies. 

The same process will be reneated 
in the Detroit area should the move- 
ment indicated in the reproduced let- 
ter gain headway. 

Meanwhile this is another matter 
which undoubtedly will interest the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 
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PALMER SETS AUTO COMMISSIONS: 
HITS FINANCE ABUSES 


IRECTOR of Insurance, Er- 
D nest Palmer of Illinois, in a 

letter dated October 10th dis- 
patched to all companies writing auto- 
mobile fire, theft and collision insur- 
ance in the state, calls attention to the 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Department governing the writing 
of insurance on financed automobiles 
and has also set out the rate of commis- 
sion to be paid on such business. 


Director Palmer in his communica- 
tion states, that when the original rul- 
ing was promulgated it was the belief 
of the Department that past abuses 
would be eliminated but information 
and complaints coming to his attention 
give evidence that conditions are still 
far from satisfactory. 

Director Palmer’s letter follows in 


full: 
In Bulletin AR-16 of April 19, 1938, 


this Department requested companies 
to furnish full and complete informa- 
tion about each individual finance ac- 
count written in the State. After the 
replies received had been carefully 
considered and summarized a hearing 
was held and companies fully advised 
of our findings, and on November 15, 
1938, Bulletin AR-21 was issued ad- 
vising companies as to what would be 
required of them in writing this class 
of business. 


It was thought by the Départment 
that with these definite rulings and the 
statements in the Bulletin as to rebates 
and excessive expense, abuses of the 
past would be eliminated but infor- 
mation and complaints coming to the 
Department give evidence that condi- 
tions are still far from satisfactory. 
Conditions coming to our attention re- 
quiring correction are as follows: 

1. It is apparent that in many instances, 
insurance companies largely surrender to 
finance companies their rights to deal with 
policyholders or purchasers and that re- 
sponsibility for observing rulings of this 
Department is thus vested in the finance 
companies over whom we have no control. 


2. Finance companies do not, in some 
cases, give purchasers any evidence of in- 
surance or information as to insurance 
coverage or cost. 

3. Finance companies do not in all cases 
make return of unearned premium to pur- 
chasers in event of cancellation. 

4. Finance companies often control ad- 
justment of claims, dictating where re- 
pairs shall be made, utilizing used or in- 
ferior parts which is contrary to usual in- 
surance company practice. We have also 
found where purchasers have signed blank 
proofs of loss covering repair of damaged 
cars, and that dealers are allowed amounts 
substantially in excess of that required for 
making necessary repairs, thus constituting 
a subsidy for the dealer arranged by the 


finance company to replace the old and dis- 
credited “pack.” 

5. Finance companies charge purchasers 
more for insurance in some instances than 
they pay to insurance companies for that 
same insurance. 

6. It is suspected that there are some 
instances where finance companies charge 
purchasers for insurance without having 
provided any insurance coverage, simply 
assuming the risk themselves and adjust- 
ing losses for the lowest amount possible; 
or they charge for some form of insur- 
ance coverage which is not included with 
that given the purchaser. 

7. Finance companies in many instances 
refuse to give purchasers information con- 
cerning insurance provided, or to separate 
insurance costs from other finance charges. 

8. In fact, entire handling of insurance 
is so often left to finance company repre- 
sentatives and automobile dealers and 
salesmen, that this Department must give 
serious consideration to the possibility of 
requiring every finance company repre- 
sentative, automobile dealer or salesman to 
hold an insurance broker’s license so that 
the laws of the State can be enforced. 


HILE there has been some re- 

duction from the average com- 
mission paid on finance business of 
41% as found at the time of our in- 
vestigation, commission to finance 
companies is still the dominating com- 
petitive factor in the business. As 
there is no inherent difference between 
an automobile which is mortgaged and 
one which is not, no underwriting dif- 
ference (except possibly to the dis- 
advantage of finance business), and 
insurance companies have not at- 
tempted to demonstrate that there is 
any difference in expense of handling 
between finance and other business, 
and as rates are determined from the 
experience developed from both mort- 
gaged and unmortgaged cars, this De- 
partment believes that there is no 
justification for a difference in com- 
mission paid to producers on the two 
classes of motor vehicles, that is, mort- 
gaged (finance business) and unmort- 
gaged. Also, as it is difficult to ade- 
quately define finance business there 
will be fewer misunderstandings and 
less confusion if all automobile fire, 
theft, collision and miscellaneous cov- 
erage business whether mortgaged or 
not, be considered as constituting but 
a single class. 

In Bulletin AR-16 it was stated “— 
for the present and until the Depart- 
ment accumulates more comprehensive 
statistics on expenses, automobile fire, 
theft and collision rates in the state of 
Illinois shall be predicated upon the 
loss experience as reported by com- 
panies, with an expense factor of 40% 
to cover company expenses of every 
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character except taxes.” It is now 
felt by the Department that this ruling 
must be made more definite and there- 
fore in accordance with authority 
granted under Section 419 of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Code it is hereby 
ordered, effective January 1, 1940 that 
commissions paid to licensed agents or 
brokers for automobile fire, theft, col- 
lision and miscellaneous coverages 
whether by companies direct, or 
through general agencies, or other- 
wise, shall not exceed the following 
percentages of the premium resulting 
from application of the rates filed by 
each individual company with this 
Department. 

To bonafide licensed agents per- 
forming full agency functions as here- 
MT-I 6 aos sc evdenses 25% 

To licensed brokers, that is, all 
those who do not qualify as agents 
15%. 

(These shall be the maximum com- 
missions paid including overriding, 
countersignature fees and there shall 
be no other or additional allowances, 
fees or payments of any kind or 
nature. ) 

In order that this Department may 
be certain that there is no misunder- 
standing on the part of insurance com- 
panies as to its rulings covering the 
handling of finance business in this 
State, those previously issued are 
herewith repeated and companies will 
please acknowledge receipt of this bul- 
letin with a statement that they fully 
understand and will be governed by 
it. Furthermore, as licenses of for- 
eign and alien companies to do busi- 
ness in this State expire as of June 
30th, each year, they as well as domes- 
tic companies will be required to file 
with this Department prior to that 
date a sworn statement over the signa- 
ture of a responsible officer, that the 
rulings contained herein have not been 
violated since their effective date. Re- 
newal of license to be predicated upon 
such statement. 

1. Policies issued whether as master pol- 
icies or to cover: individual automobiles 
shall be the same as the policies regularly 
used in writing motor vehicle business in 
the State, and which have been filed with 
this Department. 

2. Companies shall require that a cer- 
tificate or policy be actually placed in the 
hands of each car purchaser within thirty 
days following its effective date. 

3. Finance forms as listed under De- 
partmental Bulletin AR22 of December 14, 
1938, and any finance forms which may 
be approved subsequent thereto, shall be 
used by all companies. 

4. Certificates or policies furnished to 
car purchasers shall be legally counter- 
signed by an agent duly licensed in the 
State for or by the insuring company. 
(Facsimile signatures not permitted.) 

5. Certificates issued under master pol- 
icies or policies issued to purchasers shall 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Mutuals Weigh Vital Problems 


At Chicago 


URING the period of many 
D years which has passed since 
the leaders of mutual fire and 
casualty insurance first came together 
to discuss their common problems 
there has grown up a tradition that 
the programs of the annual meetings 
of the mutual associations should be 
built up around a more or less flex- 
ible theme ; the thought was that such 
a unifying influence would permit a 
more accurate appraisal of the objec- 
tives which each succeeding annual 
meeting found itself able to achieve. 
The 1939 meetings were no ex- 
ception. When more than a thousand 
mutual insurance leaders from all 
sections of the United States gath- 
ered at Chicago’s Hotel Stevens on 
October 2 — for the three-day ses- 
sions of the 44th annual convention 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, the 23rd 
annual meeting of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
and the ninth annual Mutual Insur- 
ance Advertising-Sales Conference— 
they gathered with “Organization” 
as the theme about which their de- 
liberations were to center. When the 
sessions ended on October 4, with 
a “Governors’ Day” program featur- 
ing Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio and Governor Lloyd C. Stark 
of Missouri, they could tell them- 
selves that the conventions had not 
deviated from this theme. But they 
freely admitted that the problems 
which the mutual insurance world 
can meet only through organization 
have grown infinitely more numerous 


Convention 


and infinitely more complex than 
they were even a year ago. 

Had any of the delegates been un- 
aware of this fact it would have been 
necessary only to glance over the 
program to realize how intimately 
the business of mutual insurance is 
connected with the larger general 
events and problems of the rest of 
the world. For never before was 
there so large a proportion of the 
conventions devoted to the views of 
eminent speakers on subjects which, 
only. a few years ago, would hardly 
have been considered of interest to 
an insurance meeting. War, govern- 
ment, financial and economic condi- 
tions, trade barriers between the 
states, changes in our conceptions of 
democracy, the un-American activi- 
ties of subversive elements in our 
national life — all these and more 
were discussed by prominent figures 
who spoke with the voice of au- 
thority. 

Governor Bricker, in the realistic 
address which was the highlight of 
the annual banquet which closed the 
conventions, brought home to what 
was perhaps the largest such throng 
in the history of the associations the 
changes that the conditions of today 
have wrought in the democratic way 
of life to which the years have ac- 
customed to the citizen of the United 
States. 

Governor Stark, addressing the 
final general meeting of the conven- 
tion of the National Association, 
turned the light upon a development 
in state government of which he is 





one of the foremost students — the 
erection of interstate barriers to trade 
—and made it clear that this is a sub- 
ject in which it is imperative for in- 
surance companies to begin to inter- 
est themselves. 


Representative Martin Dies, the 
forthright Texan who is chairman 
of the Congressional committee in- 
vestigating subversive un-American 
activities in the United States, 
brought home to his audience at the 
National Association’s first general 
session the significance of the moves 
which are being made in this country 
by Nazi, Communist, and Fascist 
groups and their sympathizers. 


R. M. Evans, administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Washington, discussed with 
a capacity meeting of representatives 
of the farm mutual companies their 
common problems, and the policies of 
the important Federal unit which he 
directs. 


Merle Thorpe, Washington, editor 
of Nation’s Business and _ widely 
known as a commentator upon eco- 
nomic questions, gave his analysis of 
the reasons for the present condition 
of the nation, and of the changes in 
philosophy and method which he be- 
lieves events indicate should be made 
by those in power. 

3ut nowhere — in resolutions 
adopted, in reactions to the opinions 
expressed by speakers, and in the 
multitude of discussions which con- 
stitute a major portion of every con- 
vention of any type — was there 
any intimation that mutual insurance 
has united, or intends to unite, on 
state or national political questions. 
Critic and supporter alike of our cur- 
rent theories of government and fi- 
nance were heard with concentrated 
interest, and their receptions were 
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enthusiastic. At the end of the con- 
ventions it was obvious that as a 
group mutual insurance leaders re- 
mained what they have always been 
— a representative cross-section of 
American business, with each indi- 
vidual holding his own political, so- 
cial, and economic views. 


MPORTANT to every convention 

are the elections of the officers 
who are to direct the associations in 
the future. New officers of all three 
groups were chosen at this year’s 
conventions. : 

L. G. Purmort, secretary of the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, 
was named president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; he has been serving for 
the past two years as president of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. Fred C. Cromer, 
secretary of the Los Angeles Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association. 
Harry P. Cooper, secretary of the 
Indiana Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was re- 
elected secretary, and Frank B. Fow- 
ler, president of the Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was _ reelected 
treasurer. Both have held these of- 
fices for many years. 

W. E. Straub, president of the 
Farmers Mutual 
pany, Lincoln, Nebr., was reelected 
national councillor to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
National Association chose five new 
directors to serve three-year terms 
— George A. McKinney, Alton, IIl.; 
Frank P. Tucker, Albany, N. Y.; A. 
G. Hartley, Fayetteville, Ark.; J. E. 


Insurance Com-’ 





Kennedy, Madison, Wis., and H. H. 
Adderholt, Gainesville, Ga. W. J. 
Myers, Dowagiac, Mich., was named 
to complete the unexpired term of 
E. A. Parker, Hastings, Mich., de- 
ceased. 


The Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance .Companies chose L. H. 
Baker, vice-president of the Michi- 
gan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Mich., as its new 
president. J. H. R. Timanus, secre- 
tary of America’s oldest company — 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire, Philadelphia, Pa. — was 
elected vice-president. Both will serve 
two-year terms. A. V. Gruhn, gen- 
eral manager of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, Chicago, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


The post of president of the Mu- 
tual Insurance Advertising - Sales 
Conference fell to W. C. Sampson, 
vice-president of the Employers Mu- 
tuals, Wausau, Wis. Fred A. Lahr, 
advertising manager of the Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was named 
vice-president. Frank W. Davis, ad- 
vertising manager of the Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Utica, N. Y., 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Largely formal were the resolu- 
tions approved by the conventions. 
Among those approved by the Na- 
tional Association was one urging 
that there be transmitted to the 
proper governmental officials as the 
Association’s sentiment that “our 
government examine carefully an 
proposed program of (government 
insurance to the end that such a pro- 
gram does not duplicate, hinder, or 
possibly destroy an insurance service 
already available to the insuring pub- 
lic’. A resolution urging Congress 
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“to make it perfectly clear to us and 
to the world that America is not 
going to become involved in this 
recurrence of the age-old struggle for 
power in Europe” was also adopted. 

Agreement was had that the 1940 
conventions of the associations will 
be held in Ohio, but the city in which 
they will meet was left an open ques- 
tion which will be decided later by a 
special committee which was set up. 


HE presence upon the programs 

of so many non-insurance speak- 
ers — many more than in other years 
— did not mean that insurance mat- 
ters were neglected during the three 
days of conferences. On the con- 
trary the 1939 meetings promise to 
be among the most significant which 
the associations have ever held. 
There came out of them an appar- 
ently increased faith in the impor- 
tance of organization as the effective 
means of accomplishing the common 
ends of mutual insurance, and an in- 
sight into the diverse problems of 
the individual company which the 
convention forums annually bring 
out. These were the conventions’ 
announced objectives. 

But more important was the evi- 
dent realization on the part of those 
in attendance that the hour has 
struck for the mutual companies to 
take a more aggressive stand against 
the organized attacks of competitors, 
and to cease shrugging off the cam- 
paigns of misrepresentation by stock 
insurance agent and company groups 
which have become increasingly bit- 
ter during the past several years. 
From the wide variety of favorable 
comment upon plans to follow this 
procedure, and from the fact that the 
board of governors of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
was given full authority to study and 
take the requisite action in this re- 
gard, this resolve of the major mu- 
tual companies to take the offensive 
may well prove the outstanding de- 
velopment of the 1939 meetings. 

The bitterness of the attacks upon 
mutual fire and casualty insurance 
have led many executives to express 
their views during the past year 
concerning the advisability of deflat- 
ing the competitive position, and a 
fair amount of agreement has for 
some time been had upon the proper 
approach. These views were suc- 
cinctly expressed at the opening gen- 
eral meeting of the convention, when 
the general manager of the American 
Mutual Alliance offered the follow- 
ing suggestions as to the immediate 
lines of action which should be fol- 
lowed: 


1. A critical examination of the rela- 
tionship between stockholder capital and 
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assets of stock insurance companies, cou- 
pled with a study of the theories which 
permit such companies to escape paying 
Federal capital stock taxes such as are 
assessed against other profit-making cor- 
porate enterprises. 

2. A formal request from the mutual 
fire and casualty insurance organizations 
that Congress direct either a special com- 
mittee, or the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee which has been inves- 
tigating life insurance, to extend its in- 
vestigations into the fire and casualty 
fields, with particular attention directed 
toward the lobbying and propaganda ac- 
tivities of all types of insurance organi- 
zations. 

3. An organized sales campaign to se- 
cure as mutual risks all policyholders in 
lines of business which are condemned, 
by inference, in the current stock insur- 
ance campaign built around the charge 
that mutual insurance companies are 
seeking to eliminate the middleman from 
the American economic picture. 

4. A determination of the extent to 
which alien and alien-controlled stock in- 
surance companies are participating in 
campaigns of misrepresentation against 
mutual insurance. 

“Let us take the question of Fed- 
eral taxation’, it was suggested. 
“Charges are being made that mutual 
insurance receives preferential treat- 
ment under Federal tax statutes, and 
several campaigns have been started 
in an attempt to amend laws which 
have been in effect many years. Per- 
haps a thorough investigation of the 
entire Federal tax structure of in- 
surance should be encouraged. It is 
not widely known that the profit-mak- 
ing stock fire and casualty insurance 
companies pay no capital stock taxes, 
which are imposed upon other profit- 
making businesses. I believe the 


stock carriers should be required to 
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pay this tax, and that Congress will 
be interested in comparing the small 
investment of capital as related to 
assets employed in the operations of 
an insurance enterprise. This is even 
clearer when such investment is com- 
pared with the stake that the pol- 
icyholders have in the enterprise 
through the redundant premiums 
which they have contributed. 

“An examination of financial state- 
ments shows that while the general 
average of stockholder investment to 
assets employed in stock fire and 
casualty insurance is only about 
33%, the range by individual com- 
panies is from 3% (some possibly 
lower) on up. Business generally 
has a ratio of capital investment to 
assets employed of more than twice 
that of stock fire and casualty insur- 
ance. And it might be a profitable 
avenue for Congressional explora- 
tion if a committee, in examining 
into the difference fundamentally 
between business generally and prof- 
it-making insurance in particular, 
found reason to tax the capital stock 
investment in stock insurance com- 
panies on a higher basis. As long 
as our competitors have raised the 
issue, let us meet it by militant han- 
dling of the question, and a straight- 
forward fight on the merits. Stock 
insurance company taxes are too 
low.” 

In advising a Congressional inves- 
tigation of all fire and casualty in- 
surance, it was pointed out that 
charges are being made that mutual 
companies are conducting their af- 
fairs in an unfairly discriminatory 
manner as far as mutual policyhold- 
ers are concerned, but that it is sig- 
nificant that such complaints do not 
come from the policyholders. 


“Of course we all know that our 
competitors have no concern for the 
welfare of members of mutual com- 
panies other than to get them as stock 
insurance policyholders by any means 
that they can. It is plain whose in- 
terest is really at stake, but vast 
sums of money are undoubtedly be- 
ing furnished from some source in an 
attempt to convince legislators that 
mutual company refunds or dividends 
should be regulated, and that mutual 
company surpluses should be re- 
duced. This is contended even though 
under other circumstances the same 
antagonists assert that mutual insur- 
ance is unsafe because of the lack of 
resources, even going to the length 
of devising misleading formulae in 
an effort to prove that stock insur- 
ance companies are many _ times 
stronger in their financial positions 
than are the mutuals.” 


Such an investigation, he declared, 
“should include the fire and casualty 





insurance business in all of its ramifi- 
cations. This scrutiny should include 
rates and rate manipulations, com- 
panies of all types, questions of divi- 
dends whether to policyholders or 
stockholders, the operations of spe- 
cial organizations engaged in inter- 
state rating, propaganda (whether it 
be mutual or stock), and agency and 
brokerage and branch office opera- 
tions whether on the commission plan 
or the direct salary basis. 


“Tf it can be demonstrated that the 
insuring public’s interests demand a 
greater measure of regulation, I am 
sure that mutual companies will have 
no fear of fair and impartial control, 
and this is true whether it is regula- 
tion of rates nationwide, dividends to 
policyholders, dividends to stockhold- 
ers, remittances to the foreign offices 
of American branches, of alien com- 
panies or alien-controlled American 
campanies, rebating, expense ratios, 
or investment policies.” 


The most recent of the campaigns 
attacking mutual insurance, that as- 
serting that the mutual companies are 
attempting to eliminate the middle- 
man, drew from the speaker the hope 
that those behind it have the courage 
to be consistent in the application of 
their condemnations. 

“The recent revival of the vicious 
attack upon the institution of mutual 
insurance,” he asserted, “branding it 
as a force destructive of the American 
way of life and a poisonous evil which 
will eliminate the middleman, offers 
a real opportunity to tell our story to 
the 1,600,000 retail merchants in this 
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country. You are familiar with the 
plan of this attack and its nature. 
Efforts are being made to convince 
the local merchant that any non-profit 
activity is un-American, that mutual 
insurance has for its purpose the elimi- 
nation of the middleman, and that 
stock insurance is the stout friend and 
militant defender of the economic 
principles which form the foundation 
of modern business, particularly mod- 
ern retailing. 

“As a matter of fact ‘the middle- 
man’ is the theme of one of the stock 
insurance conventions being held this 
week* ; and it is proper to inquire at 
this time whether or not these staunch 
partisans are backing up by their own 
actions their conception of the Ameri- 
can way of life, of our economic sys- 
tem, and of the place of the middle- 
man as they conceive that place to be. 

“We shall look forward with inter- 
est as to whether or not resolutions 
come out of these stock conventions 
calling upon the stock companies to 
cancel their insurance upon consumer 
cooperatives, on non-profit organiza- 
tion properties, on businesses and in- 
dividuals who have eliminated the 
middleman in their own operations. 

“The business man and local mer- 
chant has a right to expect that stock 
insurance will back up its announced 
position by cancelling insurance on the 
properties of mutual savings banks, on 
newspapers which support the non- 
profit Associated Press ; that they will 
cancel their insurance on the proper- 
ties controlled by mutual building and 
loan associations, and withdraw any 
agencies which they may have in such 
associations; that they will abandon 
their at-cost policy forms printing 
plant; that they will cancel their in- 
surance on merchants who have or- 
ganized cooperative wholesale estab- 
lishments for the purpose of buying 
merchandise to be sold at retail at 
lower prices; that they will give up 
their non-profit rating organizations, 
company-operated printing plants, 
their company-operated buying clubs, 
their company-owned restaurants. 

“A recent report discloses that 
more than one-half of the nearly sev- 
enty billion dollar volume of goods 
sold by manufacturers went directly 
to other manufacturers, to retailers, or 
to ultimate buyers ‘without the inter- 
vention of any middleman.’ This is 
over 50% of the volume. It naturally 
is to be expected that if stock insur- 


ance is to the middleman what it claims ’ 


to be, it will swing into action in a 
practical way by cancelling the stock 
insurance carried on the property of 
those who do this large volume of busi- 
ness direct. 

“ And then, too, it is not unfair 


* National Association of (stock) Insurance 
Agents held in Boston, Mass. Oct. 2-6. 
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to look to these stock insurance or- 
ganizations for a condemnation of mu- 
tual life insurance companies. The 
record discloses that the mutual life 
insurance executives themselves re- 
gard their own institutions as con- 
sumer cooperatives. Such condemna- 
tion would be logical because the stock 
insurance organizations have declared 
the consumers cooperative movement 
to be un-American, socialistic, de- 
structive of private profit, and a men- 
ace to the ‘American Way of Life.’ ” 


“And while we are on the subject 
of un-Americanism,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “let me refer to the appear- 
ance on your program this evening 
of chairman Martin Dies of the special 
Congressional Committee investigat- 
ing Communism, Naziism, and un- 
American activities generally. The 
charge has been made that mutual fire 
and casualty insurance is un-Ameri- 
can, that it exercises a subversive in- 
fluence with a design to destroy our 
American system and private enter- 
prise. Those who make these charges 
have the opportunity to present their 
evidence—if indeed they have any— 
to chairman Dies and his committee. 
If this is not done it might be well for 
you to consider directing this matter 
to the attention of the committee your- 
selves, requesting an investigation of 
the motives of those who take advan- 
tage of the present emotional state of 
mind of the public by falsely trying to 
identify a legitimate American enter- 
prise, older than the nation itself, with 
un-American activities; and all this 
through a campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion unsupported by one shred of 
reputable evidence. 


“Tactics such as these place insur- 
ance in jeopardy as a private enter- 
prise. The issues have been made by 
our opponents. They have determined 
the kind of fight it shall be. While we 
can rely upon the native good sense 
of the average American not to be 
misled or fooled, extreme measures to 
rid the business of these undemocratic 
methods by out and out warfare may 
be justified at this time. Inasmuch as 
the theme of this convention is ‘“Or- 
ganization,” let us give it consideration 
by a battle to the finish on all fronts.” 

ee @ ® 

EPRESENTATIVE MARTIN 
DIES, who spoke at the same 
meeting, received perhaps the greatest 
ovation of the convention when he had 
completed his survey of the extent 
of subversive activities—by Cqm- 
munist, Nazi, and Fascist groups— 
in the United States. He made it plain 
from the beginning of his address that 
when he flays “Communists” he is 
speaking about actual Communists,, 
and when he criticizes “Fascists” he is 
speaking of actual Fascists. The com- 
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ment most widely expressed follow- 
ing the meeting was that the Dies 
Committee is performing a _ public 
service in giving actual meaning to 
these terms, a development which is 
likely to have the salutary effect of 
limiting their current widespread use 
as a propaganda device used to smear 
those with whom one disagrees upon 
any question. 

At the secqnd general meeting of 
the conventions the featured speaker 
was Merle C. Thorpe, Washington, 
editor of Nation’s Business, official 
publication of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He was 
introduced by Silas H. Strawn, long 
a prominent Chicago attorney and a 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Thorpe offered a sharp criticism of 
the present policy of the Federal gov- 
ernment in concentrating its activities 
upon the policing of the business man 
and enterpriser, while the cost of crime 
remains at a high level. He stressed 
the importance of the stake which in- 
surance companies have in the current 
situation. 


“This is the most insured nation in 
the world,” he pointed out, ‘and it is 
also the most crime-ridden. As you 
well know, there is a connection be- 
tween the two facts. Insurance car- 
riers are victimized to the extent of 
millions of dollars annually, which 
means that insurance carriers and 
their policyholders are paying a 
goodly share of America’s crime bill. 

“Complete liability protection on a 
$600 automobile in New York City to- 
day costs more than one-third of the 
value of the automobile itself, and in 
Chicago such complete protection 
amounts to approximately one-fourth 
of the car’s value. This is due in con- 
sideration part to an army of hit-run 
drivers, ambulance chasers, false wit- 
nesses, and soft-hearted jurors. One 
gang of insurance racketeers, before 
being cleaned up recently, had col- 
lected some $190,000 in fraudulent 
claims. Estimate’ of fire losses by ar- 
son range to very high percentages, 
but whatever they amount to they are 
worthy of serious contemplation.” 


Thorpe outlined, to criticize them, 
the multitude of new policing acitvities 
which have been taken on by the Fed- 
eral government in the fields of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and finance, 
“dissipating its activities all over the 
lot instead of attending to its first job, 
that of detection, prevention, and 
punishment of major crimes.” 


The third general session heard 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri 
speak upon interstate barriers to trade. 
He, too, attracted a large audience ; 
his name has been much in the insur- 
ance news during the past six months 
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because of his important part in un- 
covering the insurance rate compro- 
mise deal in Missouri in which 137 
stock fire insurance companies are 
charged with having contributed 
money paid as a huge bribe to two 
Missouri political figures. The two— 
Thomas J. Pendergast and R. E. 
0’ Malley—are now serving sentences 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary after 
having confessed that they had evaded 
payment of Federal income tax on 
moneys received from a stock fire in- 
surance representative. The deal 
which followed these payments re- 
sulted in the companies receiving the 
major portion of an impounded pre- 
mium fund of almost $10,000,000. 

‘I know that you, as insurance men, 
are interested in any important men- 
ace to national prosperity,’ Governor 
Stark said. “Such a menace is the 
movement to erect barriers to inter- 
state commerce—a movement which 
has affected every part of our nation. 

“This trade barrier menace has not 
been confined to tangible commodities 
and products of farm and factory. It 
has brought trouble to the insurance 
business, among others, through the 
setting up of laws which restrict the 
sale of insurance by companies with 
home offices outside the state. Of 
course that is done for the obvious 
purpose of protecting home concerns. 

“As is the case with all such trade 
barrier legislation — that is, laws 
passed ostensibly for revenue pur- 
poses, but actually to harass outside 
interests—these attempts to impose 
penalties on outside insurance con- 
cerns actually work to no one’s advan- 
tage. The field of potential customers 
for insurance is too large to be re- 
stricted to a select few operating with- 
in the borders of a state. They cannot 
possibly reach all the businesses and 
homes which need this protection, and 
they are handicapped from the start by 
the fact that it takes a combined effort 
by many interests to make any given 
group of people ‘insurance-minded.’ 

“Artificial restraints imposed upon 
insurance companies by a state do not 
accomplish their purpose. Artificial 
barriers to any kind of commerce or 
legitimate enterprise are likewise 
doomed to failure as protection for 
home industry, at the same time ad- 
versely affecting the national pros- 
perity.” 

Professor William McGovern, of 
the department of political science of 
Northwestern University, well- 
known world traveller, spoke at the 
same session upon personalities in in- 
ternational diplomacy. 


ee @ @ 
HE banquet which concluded the 
1939 conventions was heavily at- 
tended by representatives of all three 
associations which participated in the 
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meetings. The principal speaker, 
Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
was introduced by James S. Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago. 

A close lifelong student of trends 
in government, Governor Bricker pre- 
faced his address by pointing to mu- 
tual insurance as an excellent indica- 
tion that the capitalistic system still 
fills America’s needs. He spoke of 
the pioneering spirit which made the 
nation great, and declared that, while 
there are no longer geographical fron- 
tiers to move on to, there is today a 
pioneering opportunity open to every- 
one in the rendering of service in his 
own community. He criticized the 
tendency to avoid this opportunity for 
community self-helf which has been 
an outstanding characteristic of our 
democracy, and to look instead to the 
state or the Federal government for 
aid. 

As Representative Dies had done 
earlier, Governor Bricker criticized 
Communism, while making clear that 
we permit the Communist a freedom 
of speech which he would not have 
under the type of government which 
he favors. “Liberty says there must 
be a borderline,” he asserted. “When 
one attacks our government, not to 
improve it but to destroy it, we have 
the right to curb that individual.” 


He pointed to the increasing bur- 
den of government as a force which 
is destructive of democracy—as doing 
for us what we do not wish to do for 
ourselves, as breaking down state 
lines, as wiping out the state as the 
sovereign unit of government, as tak- 
ing government farther away from the 
towns. 


“Actually the problems of today are 
pretty much the problems of yester- 
day,” he concluded, “provided the 
weight of government does not over- 
whelm the citizenry. But the farther 
we get away from local self-govern- 
ment the farther away we get from 
democracy. If democratic government 
is to continue there must be citizen 
interest.” 


At the beginning of the banquet 
program Arthur E. Anderson, Cot- 
tonwood, Minn., signified officially the 
conclusion of his year of service as 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies by 
turning over the gavel to the Associa- 
tion’s newly-elected president—L. G. 
Purmort, Van Wert, Ohio. The ex- 
president was later recalled, however, 
to be presented with a handsome clock 
and an expression of sincere appre- 
ciation of the value of his services 
while holding office. His final brief 
address received a long spontaneous 
ovation. The presentation was made 
by B. Rees Jones, president of the 


Town Mutual Dwelling Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Lowa. 


e @ ® 

HE sessions of the Federation of 

Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, in which executives of the larger 
companies came together, dealt more 
with insurance problems than with 
the general subjects which furnished 
the backbone of the general meetings 
in which all three associations par- 
ticipated. 

The opening meeting heard Pro- 
fessor George W. Goble, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Department of 
Insurance Law, discuss European in- 
surance conditions. He had recently 
returned from a long tour of inspec- 
tion of European centers, and there 
proved to be particular interest in his 
appraisal of changed insurance meth- 
ods in Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Captain Edward Stone, of the Farm 
Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, spoke upon reserve problems and 
investment planning for fire insur- 
ance companies. A somewhat exten- 
sive experience in banking problems 
permitted him to draw interesting par- 
allels between the investment pro- 
grams of banking and those of insur- 
ance. 


W. C. Sampson, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Em-- 
ployers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis., pro- 
vided an extended analysis of the 
problems involved in the advertising 
and selling of mutual insurance. His 
conclusions were that it is an economy 
rather than an expense for a mutual 
insurance company to advertise pro- 
vided its advertising is properly done, 
and that successful selling is based 
primarily upon the working out of a 
considered system which is given full- 
time intelligent direction. 


At the second Federation meeting 
T. L. Osborn, Jr., inland marine man- 
ager of the National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago, gave an 
outline of the developments of the past 
year in the inland marine field, and 
indicated the trends which point to 
future developments. He predicted 
that during the next two or three years 
there will be a more favorable experi- 
ence in motor truck cargo lines, inas- 
much as this business is gradually 
being put upon a more efficient operat- 
ing basis. He asserted his belief that 
more states — including the eastern 
and New England states—will permit 
the issuance of the personal property 
floater; he regarded further state 
regulation, with resulting stabilization 
of the inland marine business, as al- 
most inevitable. A later meeting of 
the Mutual Marine conference, the 
mutual inland marine organization, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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What Labor Expects Under 


W orkmen’s Compensation Laws 


An Address 
By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


COUNSEL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Delivered before the 26th Annual Convention 

of the International Assn. of Industrial Accident 

Boards and Commissions, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE broad social and humane 
objective which brought com- 
pensation acts into being is as 
desirable today as it was when first 
crystalized, and as it will always con- 
tinue to be. The proposition that the 
loss and pain of the victims of indus- 
trial accidents should be mitigated 
and relieved as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, and the concomitant economic 
and social principle that the costs of 
such industrial accidents are prop- 
erly a phase of production costs, is 
accepted almost universally in the 
civilized world today. 

The translation of this large ideal 
into concrete objectives has not, to 
my knowledge, been more aptly ex- 
pressed than in the statement of the 
committee which studied compensa- 
tion legislation and offered its pro- 
posed Workmen’s Compensation Law 
to the 1911 Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin. That committee listed 
four principal objects: 

1. To furnish certain, prompt and 
reasonable compensation to the injured 
employee. . 

2. To utilize for injured employees a 
large portion of the great amount of money 
wasted under the present system. 

3. To provide a tribunal where disputes 
between the employer and the employee in 
regard to compensation may be settled 
promptly, cheaply and summarily. 

4. To provide a means of minimizing 
the number of accidents in industrial pur- 
suits. 

While, as I have observed, these 
objectives continue to be valid and 
desirable, the principles of technique 
legislative and administrative—that 
have been evolved over the years to 
achieve these objectives have not 
been constant. In many respects, not 
only should this have been expected, 
but also have been desirable. 

The problem of the most suitable 
method whereby the ideal of work- 
men’s compensation could be most 
readily and effectively realized was a 
new one. Only by experimentation— 





by the method of trial and error— - 


could projected plans be tested and 
evaluated. Moreover, since by their 
very nature the problems arising out 
of industrial accidents are dynamic 
and ever changing, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the means of their solution 
are to some extent temporary. 

The experience of over twenty-five 
years in a great number of jurisdic- 





tions provides a more than ample 
basis wherewith to evaluate the effi- 
cacy of current practices. The task of 
evaluation is not, however, simple. A 
host of impediments intervene. 

Scientific and dispassionate inquiry 
is hampered by the presence of bias, 
special interests and the like. Institu- 
tions and traditions have grown up 
and enveloped many aspects of the 
administration of compensation laws. 
Change becomes difficult—prejudice 
becomes prevalent—bias replaces rea- 
son. Thus, in many instances, ulti- 
mate aims and objectives have fre- 
quently been rendered subserviant to 
the material interests of those who 
have developed “a stake” in compen- 
sation systems, or else they have been 
swamped in the maze of administra- 
tive detail and practice. 


It, therefore, behooves those who 

continue faithful to the ideals and 
aims of workmen’s compensation in- 
creasingly to resist the forces that 
challenge and threaten their accom- 
plishment. We must, perforce, con- 
stantly analyze and search — distin- 
guish truth from bias—and judge 
the performance of any workmen’s 
compensation system, or any aspects 
of any workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem, by only one criterion—namely, 
does it fit the need and conditions of 
injured workers? 
That incalculable aid has, through 
the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, been furnished the 
needy worker—that organized labor 
is getting much of what it expected— 
is indisputable. But it is equally true 
that in many places and in many re- 
spects our expectations have hardly 
been fulfilled. 

Let us return to the objectives I 
mentioned earlier, in order to ascer- 
tain how fully they have been realized. 

As much as any, if not more, labor 
desires and expects the fulfillment of 
the fourth object listed by the Legis- 
lative Committee, namely, “to pro- 
vide means of minimizing the number 
of accidents in industrial pursuits.” 
We ought never to lose sight of the 
simple truth that there is no equiva- 
lent—money or otherwise—to the loss 
of a limb. At best, compensation 
benefits are a necessary evil. After 
all, what good does it do a man to 
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receive high weekly compensation 
when, if he were employed, he might 
be earning considerably more? Acci- 
dents not only deprive the wage 
earner and his family of their going 
wages, but frequently the injured em- 
ployee is obliged to take up a new 
occupation instead of continuing with 
the work he has chosen and for which 
he is best suited and trained. 

And, even with complete recovery, 
many times disability continues for 
such a period of time that the injured 
man is replaced by another worker. 
Finally, and most important of all, is 
the psychological and social disin- 
tegration that so often accompanies 
the more severe injuries. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of 
deep gratitude and satisfaction that 
organized labor regards the trend in 
some of the more advanced compen- 
sation jurisdictions to emphasize a 
program of prevention of accidents 
and diseases. Wisconsin has done an 
outstanding job in the prevention of 
accidents and diseases. Labor appre- 
ciates the large sums of monies in- 
vested in accident prevention cam- 
paigns—and labor expects that the 
wisdom of such investments will per- 
vade all jurisdictions, and that they 
will emphasize disease and accident 
prevention as a dominant aspect of 
their administration. 


In line with the same objective, we 
should note the device employed in 
some jurisdictions of imposing an 
additional liability on any employer 
whose violations of safety provisions 
contributes to an accident. By ren- 
dering the employer primarily liable 
in such instances, we take a large 
step forward toward the accomplish- 
ment of the objective to prevent in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Of course, when injuries do occur, 
labor expects, as the Legislative Com- 
mittee indicated, “certain, prompt and 
reasonable compensation to the in- 
jured employee.” Foremost under this 
item labor desires the best medical 
treatment available, in an unlimited 
amount, for as long as it is necessary 
—without cost to the injured or his 
dependents. Labor wants the best 
possible result in the shortest period 
of time, for labor is much more in- 
terested in recoveries than compensa- 
tion benefits. 


E all recognize difficulties that 

attend this objective. Should 
there be unrestricted choice of a phy- 
sician by the injured worker, him- 
self? Should the designation of a 
physician be left exclusively in the 
hands of the employer or the insur- 
ance carrier? Should the selection by 
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the Board or Commission be manda- 
tory upon the injured worker? Or 
should there be a cooperative plan, 
whereby the worker in effect makes 
his own choice, subject to the final 
control of the Board or Commission ? 
These alternatives have been a sub- 
ject of much debate and controversy. 
Organized labor, after much study, 
takes the position that the injured 
worker (in the interests of his own 
dignity and security) should select 
his own physician, but that final con- 


trol should be with the Board or 
Commission, in order to avoid the 
abuses that have arisen and may 


arise. That such a plan is feasible is 
demonstrated by the experience in 
Wisconsin. In this state, employees 
have virtually free choice by agree- 
ment between industry and the medi- 
cal profession. Abuses are minimized 
by providing for the settlement of 
grievances against doctors, employers 
or insurance companies. This plan 
has been in operation for over a year 
now, and it is significantly note- 
worthy that not a single grievance 
has, to this day, been presented to 
the Grievance Committee. 

Coupled with medical attention, of 
course, is the need for prompt com- 
pensation payments. A committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
appointed to review experience with 
workmen’s compensation laws, has 
declared that the waiting period be 
“as short as possible, but in no case 
more than seven days, and payments 
retroactive to date of injury, if dis- 
ability continues for a period of ten 
days.” It seems clear to me that any- 
thing short of this standard thwarts 
the necessary objective of prompt and 
reasonable compensation. In so far 
as many jurisdictions have still not 
been able to meet this standard, we 
are not getting what we expected. 

Of course, on top of this labor ex- 
pects adequate compensation to the 
injured worker. Time prevents a de- 
tailed discussion of this vital objec- 
tive. I notice by your program this 
subject will be discussed by others. 
[ think I can be of most service to 
this body if I should briefly state the 
basic minimum standard which has 
been approved by the Committee of 
the American [Federation of Labor. 
By so doing, I will be inferentially 
showing what labor expects and what 
it is getting on this score. 

The wage basis for compensation 
should be the full time, normal week 
for all injured employees. It is ob- 
vious that, where compensation is 
based on part time wages—especially 
in industries where the full wages are 
low—some injured workers will re- 
ceives compensation far below sub- 
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sistence level. We consider the argu- 
ment that is grounded upon the fact 
that premiums are paid on a payroll 
basis as being totally irrelevant. It 
ignores completely the fact that a 
part time worker is exposed to hazard 
only for the part time that he works. 
The injured employee in non-fatal 
cases should receive at least 66-2/3% 
of his average full time weekly wages, 
and the maximum compensation 
should not be less than $25.00 per 
week, and the minimum compensa- 
tion should not be less than $10.00 
per week. This is less than two- 
thirds of the minimum wage provided 
for in the Wage and Hour Law. That 
law after the third year of its opera- 
tion provides for 40c an hour for a 
40 hour week, or a $16.00 weekly 
wage. If anything labor’s expectation 
in this regard is extremely modest. 
In fatal cases the period of com- 
pensation, in the case of a widow, 
should be for life and, in case of re- 
marriage, there should be a lump 
sum payment equal at least to two 
years’ compensation. Benefits for de- 
pendent children should continue un- 
til they reach the age of eighteen, and 
thereafter so long as they are physi- 
cally incapacitated or mentally re- 
tarded. In no case should there be 
any deduction from the death award 
for benefit payments made prior to 
death. For permanent total disability, 
compensation should continue during 
the life of the disabled one. For tem- 
porary disability—total or partial— 
compensation should continue during 
such disability. For permanent par- 
tial disability the period of compensa- 
tion should be estimated on the basis 
of a percentage of the total disability. 
In all cases of permanent disability 
“loss” should include “loss of use.” 


In addition, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor recommends that in the 
case of subsequent injuries, benefits 
should be paid on the basis of the 
aggregate result of the several injur- 
ies, but that the charge against the 
employer should be only for the in- 
juries sustained in his employment, 
the remainder to be paid out of either 
a “second injury” or “special ac- 
count” fund, or out of the surplus 
of a state fund. The obvious aim of 
compensating for the full result of a 
second injury through the medium of 
a special account fund is to protect 
both the employer and the worker in 
the employment of workers who have 
previously been disabled. 

As to minors, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor suggests that, if they 
are illegally employed, they be paid 
triple compensation in case of injury, 
and the employer is to be charged 
with primary liability for the addi- 





tional compensation. If permanent 
disability or death occurs to’ such 
minor, the rate of compensation 
should include the expected increase 
in his earning power. In line with 
the accepted principle that workmen’s 
compensation is social insurance, the 
Committee recommends that in the 
case of awards to minors the state 
should, without cost, safeguard the 
expenditure of such award and insure 
the education and rehabilitation of 
injured minors. Unfortunately, no 
state has as yet met the standard re- 
lating to the proper state supervision 
of awards to minors. 

Rehabilitation is not, of course, 
limited to minors. Maintenance com- 
pensation should be provided for all 
injured workmen undergoing rehabil- 
itation training under state super- 
vision. The Committee suggests a 
minimum of $10.00 per week for a 
reasonable period, and the monies to 
be paid out of the special account or 
second injury fund, or out of the 
surplus state fund. 

Finally, the American Federation 
of Labor recommends that lump sum 
payments should be allowed only 
upon the order of the Board or Com- 
mission, and only on the basis that 
such order be in the interest of the 
injured workman, or in the case of 
his death, the interests of his de- 
pendents. 

ee @ @ 

HE “certain” compensation re- 

ferred to by the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Committee has come, of course, 
to mean security of payment. As is 
undoubtedly well known to all of you, 
the American Federation of Labor 
and a number of State Federations of 
Labor are on record in favor of ex- 
clusive state funds, as opposed to 
private insurance companies and self- 
insurers, as the best method of ac- 
complishing security of payment. 
Likewise, you are all fully conver- 
sant with the reasons advanced for 
the establishment of exclusive state 
funds. It is usually stated that such a 
fund eliminates acquisition costs, high 
salaries to insurance executives, 
taxes, and profits as costs—thereby 
permitting a larger percentage of the 
premium income to be applied to 
compensation benefits with lower pre- 
mium rates and higher compensation 
payments. But in my opinion the 
most fundamental reason why Labor 
is on record for the exclusive state 
fund, is the following. Insurance com- 
anies in some states have been the 
greatest single force preventing liber- 
alization of workmen’s compensation 
laws, and in some states insurance 
companies have dealt harshly and 
unfairly with helpless injured em- 

















ployees. It needs no citation of au- 
thority or recitation of factual data 
to convince this audience that time 
and again insurance lobbyists have 
appeared before the committees of 
State Legislatures for the sole pur- 
pose of frustrating attempts to im- 
prove existing Workmens Compen- 
sation Laws. It needs no dramatic 
presentation of instances to inform 
this audience that companies, time 
and again, have exploited their supe- 
rior bargaining power over injured 
claimants. It is no wonder that the 
outstanding leaders of organized la- 
bor have arisen in sharp condemna- 
tion of insurance companies. 


I think my point can be emphasized 
by demonstrating the abstention on 
the part of organized labor from re- 
questing exclusive state insurance 
funds where liberal compensation 
laws prevail and where claimants are 
treated fairly and justly—and I think 
no better illustration can be pointed 
to than the experience of the State 
in which we are gathered today, the 
State of Wisconsin. For several 
years, the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor vigorously advocated 
the adoption of the exclusive state 
fund. This was during a period when 
the act was not as liberal as it is 
today, during a period when com- 
plaints of injured workers against 
some insurance carriers were many 
and bitter. But, based on my knowl- 
edge of conditions in the State of 
Wisconsin, and of my practical ex- 
perience in these matters—having 
served as general counsel for the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
for twenty-five years —I can state 
that the attitude of labor in this state 
today toward the exclusive state fund 
has been materially affected by the 
changed and forward looking attitude 
of the private insurance carriers. In- 
deed, if my knowledge serves me 
right, the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor has not, in recent years, 
intensively proposed the establishment 
of an exclusive state fund. Now, I 
do not meen to suggest that the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor has 
completely receded from its original 
position, but so much is certain—the 
issue of State Fund vs. Private In- 
surance Carriers has lost its para- 
mount status. 

e® ee ®@ 








I CANNOT but commend the ap-— 


proach and cooperativeness of the 
large majority of insurance carriers 
in this state. For the last several 
years the insurance carriers—and this 
includes the self-insurer—, the com- 
mission, and representatives of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
have met before the State Legislature 
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convened and presented to that Legis- 
lature, an agreed upon set of amend- 
ments that would increase the benefits 
and improve the operation and ad- 
ministration of the Wisconsin Com- 
pensation Act. The insurance com- 
panies supported these amendments 
with all the resources at their dis- 
posal. As an_ illustration, several 
years ago at one of these conferences, 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor proposed to increase the per- 
centage figure for compensation from 
66-2/3% to 70%. After a brief dis- 
cussion, the insurance carriers agreed 
to this proposal which, if I am in- 
formed correctly, is the highest in the 
country. Another illustration is the 
support given to labor in procuring 
the passage of an all-inclusive occu- 
pational disease law. Most of the 
carriers in this state have co-operated 
with the commission in a_ splendid 
program of accident prevention. In 
fact, one carrier, on several occasions, 
met with the officials of the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of having labor submit to it 
a program for silicosis prevention, 
and at a tremendous cost to such car- 
rier put this program into effect. This 
same carrier took the initiative in 
working out an employment medical 
examination plan, agreeable to labor, 
which inhibits the objectionable fea- 
tures generally involved in such ex- 
aminations, by which employers took 
unfair advantage of examined em- 
ployees. This same company has 
shown such a readiness and willing- 
ness to co-operate with labor in all 
of its reasonable compensation pro- 
gram, and has dealt so fairly with 
claimants, that it has done more to 
remove the old impression labor had 
of insurance carriers than any other 
factor I know of. I hope I am not 
committing a breach of guest etiquette 
if I merely say that labor in this 
state commends this splendid example 
of what we expect from an insurance 
carrier in mentioning the name of the 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company of Wausau. In so 
doing, I do not wish to leave the 
impression that other carriers have 
not contributed to our excellent com- 
pensation laws and administration of 
them in this state. On the contrary, 
the large majority of carriers in this 
state are fine examples of what labor 
expects from them. By their manifes- 
tation of cooperative fairness the 
insurance carriers have dissuaded or- 
ganized labor in this state from push- 
ing and persisting in the adoption of 
an exclusive state fund. 

Moreover, complaints on the part 
of the injured employees of unjust 
treatment by the insurance carriers 
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have lessened almost to the point of 
complete elimination. Payments have 
been prompt, disputed claims have 
been dealt with fairly, and reasonable 
compromises effected. I think it is 
clear that, if insurance carriers 
throughout the country would follow 
the intelligent example of the insur- 
ance carriers of Wisconsin, then the 
justified clamor of organized labor 
for the complete elimination of car- 
riers would be greatly abated. 

Unfortunately, however, Wiscon- 
sin, and perhaps a few others, is not 
the prevailing rule. In many juris- 
dictions benefits are still below any 
reasonable subsistence level. In many 
jurisdictions insurance companies 
continue to thwart all efforts at lib- 
eralizing and extending benefits. In 
some instances insurance carriers still 
operate on the narrow, short-sighted 
crass interest in profits—justifying 
characterizations that they grow rich 
and mighty on the advantages taken 
of injured workers. It may not be 
amiss to state here, too, that I do 
not mean to imply that all the re- 
sponsibility for the backward condi- 
tion of some jurisdictions should be 
placed solely upon the shoulders of 
the insurance carriers. There are 
instances where a portion of the blame 
should properly be placed upon the 
shoulders of the boards and com- 
missions who adminster the act. There 
are boards and commissions which 
have been anti-labor, which have op- 
posed legislation designed to improve 
compensation acts and which have, 
for their own private interests, shown 
a distinct partiality for the private 
insurance carriers as opposed to the 
injured employee. 

In the matter of protection, labor 
expects absolute security in conform- 
ance with the ideals expressed by the 
committee which first formulated the 
Compensation Act in Wisconsin. The 
paramount question with me is_ se- 
curity of protection for the worker, 
regardless of the type of protection 
afforded. Ifa state fund doesn’t mea- 
sure up to the ideals expressed, I 
would be opposed to it, just as much 
as | am opposed to a coverage law 
for private carriers which does not 
measure up to such standards, and 
for similar reasons I would be op- 
posed to self insurance. 

I am pleased to say that, the ever 
energetic force of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, and the cooper- 
ation of Wisconsin carriers with labor 
and the Industrial Commission, under 
our present set-up it is impossible for 
an insurance company, even if it fails, 
to leave any unpaid claims. Funds 
have now been set up, absolutely 
guaranteeing the solvency of insurers. 


| 
! 
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The second and third objects men- 
tioned by the Legislative Committee 
can be consolidated in one item, name- 
ly, that disputed claims should be 
ironed out promptly, uniformly and 
without unnecesary expense to claim- 
ants. 

Unfortunately, simple and informal 
procedure before Boards or Commis- 
sions is not as universal as it should 
obviously be. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions. 

It seems to me that most of the 
difficulties arise in contested cases. I 
shall, therefore, devote my attention 
to those cases, without making more 
than a passing reference to what I 
think is the highly developed “direct 
settlement method” used in Wiscon- 
sin in uncontested cases, and observ- 
ing that the American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to the “agreement 
method” used in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, and its statement that, if 
it is used, there should be a complete, 
affirmative supervision by the Board 
or Commission, with power to mod- 
ify or set aside after hearing. I 
should also like to point out that 
labor is opposed to the plan in vogue 
in those jurisdictions which prohibit 
the possibility of compromising claims 
disputed in good faith. Frequently, 
complicated questions arise which 
defy simple yes or no solution. In 
those jurisdictions where good faith 
disputes cannot be compromised, the 
claim must be paid in full or else 
completely dismissed. Such an ex- 
clusive alternative is, of course, harm- 
ful to many injured employees. 


ERE I pause to discuss a sub- 

ject which has given me and 
labor organization throughout the 
country some concern. As it is well 
known to all of you, there is a move- 
ment on foot, sponsored by commit- 
tees of the American Bar Association, 
and by State Bar Associations, to 
prohibit lay persons from appearing 
before industrial commissions in con- 
tested and uncontested claims. The 
prohibition applies not only to the 
formal hearing, but in some jurisdic- 
tions applies to the informal hearing 
as well. The theory of the Bar Asso- 
ciations is that such appearances and 
the handling of claims before the in- 
dustrial commissions come within the 
purview of practicing law, and only 
lawyers are permitted to engage in 
the practice of the law. A very sig- 
nificant case came to the attention of 


the Supreme Court of Missouri last 


year, in which Mr. Boyle G. Clark, 
Chairman of the Bar Association 
Committee of the State of Missouri, 
and others, were plaintiffs, and a 
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number of insurance companies, were 
defendants. The lower courts entered 
a decree which was so far reaching 
in its effect that an insurance com- 
pany lay adjuster would be prohibited 
from even selecting the form of re- 
lease applicable to a particular situa- 
tion. It is not my purpose to discuss 
in detail the issues involved in this 
case, but the decree was so far reach- 
ing in its effect, and the principles so 
disastrous to the organized labor 
movement which must act through 
officers, business representatives and 
other agents, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeared in the case 
amicus curiae. As counsel, I filed 
briefs and participated in the oral 
argument before the Supreme Court. 
I hope you will pardon me if I will 
read an excerpt or two from this 
brief, merely for the purpose of stat- 
ing the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this subject :— 


. . New laws have been passed govern- 
ing employer-employee relationships and the 
responsibilities of one to the other which 
have revised and changed old concepts 
which previously governed such relations. 
Out of the complexities of our present econ- 
omy there have arisen problems which here- 
tofore never existed. 


“To cope adequately with these new prob- 
lems and with the new relationships, there 
has sprung up an entire field of lay experts, 
well schooled in the problems and well qual- 
ified to meet them. Years of experience dur- 
ing the days when such problems were in 
the nature of purely individual and personal 
ones, not subject to any governmental regu- 
lation or control, have qualified these lay 
experts to deal with and handle such prob- 
lems under present-day laws and regula- 
tions. Yet the handling of such problems 
impinges directly upon the field of law un- 
der the comprehensive definition of what is 
the practice of law asserted by the court 
below and by the defendant Bar Association. 
Drafting of contracts has always been pecu- 
liarly the work of the attorney. Yet today 
literally thousands of contracts are drafted 
yearly, dealing with relationship between 
employer and employee, ‘not by attorneys, 
but by representatives of organized labor, 
who are so thoroughly familiar with this 
type of work, its needs and requirements 
that an attorney is often a hindrance rather 
than a help in accomplishing the result 
sought. 

“Much has been made in the instant case 
of the appearances before workmen’s com- 
pensation tribunals by the adjustors directly 
in the employ of insurance companies. As 
can be seen from the illustration given of 
the types of work done by the paid repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, appearances 
before administrative tribunals are a neces- 
sary and essential part of their work. We 
refer particularly to appearances before 
such boards as the National Labor Relations 
Board, State Labor Relations Boards, Rail- 
road Adjustment and Mediation Boards, 
Old Age Pension and Annuity Boards and 
Unemployment Compensation tribunals, In- 
terstate and State Commerce Commissions, 
all of which boards deal with rights of 
workers particularly in the field of hours 
and working conditions. Such appearances 
are also made before State Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, particularly in mat- 





ters involving small claims and wherein 
the expense of engaging a lawyer would be 
prohibitive. It is strongly protested that 
such appearances by lay persons constitute 
the unauthorized practice of law and an 
unlawful invasion of a field of activity 
which should be limited strictly to the legal 
profession. We believe this position to be 
untenable for the following reasons: 

“1. It is based upon a misconception and 
upon a failure to qualify in the realistic 
sense the common understanding of what 
constitutes the practice of law. 

“2. It is not consistent with the practical 
realities which must be faced in practice 
before administrative tribunals. 

“3. It seeks to include within the practice 
of law a highly specialized type of work, 
for which lay experts are pre-eminently 
qualified. 

“ . . In the State of Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, it is not required that Workmen’s 
Compensation claimants be represented by 
attorneys. Section 102.17 (1) An. Wis. 
Stats. relating to Workmen’s Compensation 
provides: 


“ ‘Fither party shall have the right to be 
present at any hearing, in person or by at- 
torney, or any other agent, and to present 
such testimony as may be pertinent to the 
controversy before the Commission.’ 

“This section then goes on to provide that 
any agent, other than an attorney, must ob- 
tain from the Commission a license author- 
izing him to appear in matters or proceed- 
ings before the Commission under rules to 
be adopted by the Commission. These va- 
rious rules, regulations and provisions are 
in full recognition of present-day realities in 
the administration of this type of legislation. 


In concluding the brief, I said: 


“During the course of this brief we have 
endeavored to emphasize the possible effects 
which the decision of the lower court might 
have upon the interests and welfare of or- 
ganized labor. That, of course, is our pri- 
mary concern. However, our argument is 
advanced in all good faith to apply not only 
to our own peculiar problem, but to the 
problem of related organizations. We look 
upon the decision of the lower court as un- 
dermining the existence of our organiza- 
tions. Despite all protestations of the con- 
trary, we cannot credit with any validity the 
argument that the defendants herein are im- 
pelled not by selfish motive, but by their 
desire to protect the public generally. As a 
matter of fact, the logical result of the 
position herein contended for is sufficient 
to impugn the motives when we take into 
consideration realities. The writer of this 
brief hesitates to attack fellow practitioners, 
yet appreciates that the profession of which 
he is a member is not without sin. It is this 
writer’s earnest belief that it is tactics of 
this kind, ill-advised as they are, which place 
the profession in disrepute that has been its 
burden in the eyes of the working class and 
the general public. Rather, should the pro- 
fession devote itself to the raising of its 
own standards and to a more rigid regula- 
tion of those who are members of the pro- 
fession in so far as integrity is concerned, 
then devote itself to selfish attempts to plug 
up every leak through which escapes some 
work on which the profession feels it may 
glean a profit. We close, expressing the 
plea of organized labor that this Court 
come to its determination with the full reali- 
zation of not only the absurdities, but the 
extreme hardship that will be placed not 
only upon organized labor, but upon the 
public generally, should the respondents in 
this case prevail.” 
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I AM pleased to say that the Su- 
‘preme Court of Missouri evidently 
was of the opinion that there was 
some merit to this argument, because 
the decision of the court reversed the 
lower court, and the opinion filed 
harmonizes with the position taken 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

While it was the intention of the 
framers of compensation acts to eli- 
minate waste attendant upon the re- 
tainer of lawyers, there are cases 
which involve questions of law or are 
intricate and complicated, requiring 
the services of lawyers. Most statutes 
provide for the regulation of attor- 
neys fees in compensation cases 
which, while they restrict the amount, 
still permit the industrial commission 
on proper showing to allow the pay- 
ment of higher fees, so that good 
lawyers will interest themselves in 
compensation cases. This is the rule 
in Wisconsin, and I want to say that 
the Industrial Commission has not 
been niggardly with lawyers who have 
rendered efficient service, although it 
has given adequate protection to the 
injured workman, in the matter of 
fees. The consideration based upon 
the element of waste in connection 
with legal fees is not the only consid- 
eration for discouraging and lessen- 
ing the necessity for the use of law- 
yers in compensation cases. Lawyers, 
by training, are more or less technical 
in the framing of issues and the pres- 
entation and trial of cases, thereby 
contributing to delay which, of course, 
labor seeks by every means to elimi- 
nate. While I am on this phase of the 
subject, I want to say that lawyers 
are not the only ones who contribute 
to delay and who prevent expeditious 
disposition of compensation cases. 
The medical profession, too, contrib- 
utes to delay. Organized labor feels 
that considerable improvement can be 
made by removal of prolonged and 
often unnecesary medical controver- 
sies. 

In the “Monthly Labor Review” 
of June, 1938, is an article entitled 
“Claims Administration in Work- 
men’s Compensation,” by Marshall 
Dawson, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. He says, 

“Many compensation officers do not know 
the best method of handling, or preferably 
stopping, public medical controversies over 
the condition of injured workmen in the 


presence of the unfortunate victims of in- . 


dustrial accidents. If some injured workers 
are not already shell-shocked or neurotic 
before they attend a hearing, or listen to the 
medical testimony, they are indeed hardy 
and nonsuggestable if they leave the hear- 
ing in other than a hopeless state of mind.” 

Likewise, some medical witnesses 
on behalf of employers or insurance 
carriers are loud and emphatic in 
describing that the injuries sustained 
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by the men are of little or no conse- 
quence, when, in truth and in fact, 
they are of a serious nature. 

Controversial medical testimony 
should be minimized as far as pos- 
sible by the commission taking charge 
of the situation and referring “the 
injured worker” either to the medical 
staff of the commission (if it has one) 
or to an impartial medical expert for 
an examination. It is my understand- 
ing that Massachusetts, New York, 
as well as Wisconsin, and perhaps 
other states, have made significant 
strides in this direction. 

Having panned the lawyers, so to 
say—slapped the doctors on the wrist 
—TI ought to make the picture com- 
plete by taking to task the judiciary. 
I presume I may do this with some 
license, having been a judge, myself. 
Even today, labor makes the age-old 
complaint of the “law’s delay” in 
maters of workmen’s compensation 
cases. I have not the time to read 
statistics or point to significant cases, 
establishing delay on the part of the 
courts in disposing of appeals from 
compensation boards, but it will be 
admitted that this evil which the act 
sought to eliminate still exists to 
quite a degree. I believe 

Ist. Those jurisdictions which adjudi- 
cate compensation claims through the courts 
ought to dispense with that procedure, and 


administrative boards should be set up to 
administer the act. 


2nd. Greater simplification of the pro- 
cedure is necessary in some jurisdictions. 
The usual technical record necessary on 
appeal ought to be eliminated entirely. A 
typewritten transcript should suffice in every 
case on appeal. Then courts should arrange 
a calendar for the hearing of compensation 
appeals and give priority to compensation 
appeals over other appeals. 

You will note that my criticism is 
directed at procedure in so far as 
the courts are concerned. I do not 
criticize courts in so far as their at- 
titude is concerned on the subject of 
jurisdiction ; that is, vesting jurisdic- 
tion in these cases in administrative 
tribunals and depriving the courts 
thereof. At least such criticism can- 
not be made today, even though when 
compensation was first attempted 
some courts did show a tendency to 
hold such enactments unconstitution- 
al. I believe the finest expression on 
this subject came from the pen of 
one of Wisconsin’s Chief Justices in 
the case of Borgnis v. Falk, being the 
first case in Wisconsin to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


T is not my intention to discuss 
constitutionality of workmen’s 
compensation academically or other- 
wise. But this decision is so appli- 
cable to many of the newer enact- 
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ments in the compensation field, and 
to many of our suggested proposals 
which may be objected to on con- 
stitutional ground, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting it. Justice 
Winslow said: 

“In approaching the consideration of the 
present law we must bear in mind the well 
established principle that it must be sus- 
tained unless it be clear beyond reasonable 
question that it violates some constitutional 
limitation or prohibition. 

“That governments founded on written 
constitutions which are made difficult of 
amendment or change lose much in flexi- 
bility and adaptability to changed conditions 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, that may be 
said to be one purpose of the written con- 
stitution. Doubtless they gain enough in 
stability and freedom from mere whimsical 
and sudden changes to more than make up 
for the loss in flexibility ; but the loss still 
remains, whether for good or ill. A con- 
stitution is a very human document, and 
must embody with greater or less fidelity 
the spirit of the time of its adoption. It 
will be framed to meet the problems and 
difficulties which face the men who make 
it, and it will generally crystallize with 
more or less fidelity the political, social, and 
economic propositions which are considered 
irrefutable, if not actually inspired, by the 
philosophers and legislators of the time. 
But the difficulty is that, while the constitu- 
tion is fixed or very hard to change, the 
conditions and problems surrounding the 
people. as well as their ideals, are constantlv 
changing. The political or philosophical 
aphorism of one generation is doubted by 
the next, and entirely discarded by the 
third: the race moves forward constantly, 
and no Canute can stay its progress. 

“Constitutional commands and_prohibi- 
tions, either distinctly laid down in express 
words or necessarily implied from general 
words, must be obeyed, and implicitly 
obeyed, so long as they remain unamended 
or unrepealed. Any other course on the 
part of either legislator or judge constitutes 
violation of his oath of office. But when 
there is no such express command or pro- 
hibition, but only general language, or a 
general policy drawn from the four corners 
of the instrument, what shall be said about 
this? Bv what standards is this general 
lancuage or general policy to be interpreted 
and applied to present day people and con- 
ditions ? 

“When an eighteenth century constitution 
forms the charter of liberty of a twentieth 
century government-must its general provi- 
sions be construed and interpreted by an 
eighteenth century mind in the light of 
eithteenth century conditions and ideals? 
Clearly not. This were to command the 
race to halt in its progress, to stretch the 
state upon a veritable bed of Procrustes.” 

Before concluding, I should like 
briefly to state the position of the 
American Federation of Labor on 
those subjects that have been listed 
in the program as suggested points 
for panel discussions upon which I 
have not as yet commented. 

The American Federation of Labor 
desires that all industries and occu- 
pations, and their employees, whether 
public or private, professional or 
otherwise, shall be covered by com- 
pensation acts. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Specimens of mutual insurance advertising on display at recent convention. 


Ad-Sales Conference 


HE innovation of having only 

a single speaker at each of its 

sessions, with the object of 
permitting more detailed roundtable 
discussion of the message of each, 
proved highly successful in making 
the Ninth Annual Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference the 
most valuable to those in attendance 
of any in the series. The Conference 
was held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, on October 2-3-4, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meetings of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies and the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 


W. C. Sampson, vice-president of 
the Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wis., was elected president of the 
Conference for the coming year, suc- 
ceeding Paul W. Purmort, assistant 
secretary of the Central Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio. Fred A. Lahr, 
advertising manager of the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was named 
vice-president, and Frank W. Davis, 
advertising manager of t he Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, Utica, 
N. Y., was elected secretary-treasurer. 


The annual Advertising-Sales 
luncheon, which drew the largest at- 
tendance in its history, had as its 
featured speaker Gene Flack, trade 
relations counsel for the Loose-Wiles 





Biscuit Company, New York. 

Prime feature of the Conference, 
as in other years, was the advertising 
exhibit, in which some four thousand 
examples of mutual insurance adver- 
tising competed for awards. Of the 
companies members of the American 
Mutual Alliance the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, 
and the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association, Seattle, tied for greatest 
number of first awards, each taking 
twelve. The Indiana Union Mutual 
Insurance Company won first rank 
among the non-Alliafice companies, 
taking four first awards. 

The awards by companies, with the 
first figure representing number of 
first-place awards won, the second 
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figure second-place awards, and the 
third honorable mentions, were: 


Farm Companies 

Indiana Union Mutual Ins. Co., 
4-3-0; State Farm Ins. Companies, 
3-3-7; Shelby Mutual Plate Glass 
Casualty Co., 3-2-4; Auto-Owners 
Ins. Co., 3-1-0; Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co., 3-0-3; National 
Citizens Mutuals, 2-1-0; Pioneer Re- 
serve Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 2-0-0; 
State Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Mich- 
igan, 1-3-0; Farmers’ Mutual Hail 
Ins. Co., 1-1-1; Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Ins. Companies, 
1-1-0; Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Ins. Companies, 1-0-0; Farm Bureau 
Ins. Companies, 1-0-0; Farmers, Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. 0-2-0; Lititz Agricul- 
tural Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-2-0; 
Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
0-1-2; American Farmers Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co., 0-1-1; North 
Star Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., 0-1-0; 
Capital Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1; Donegal 
& Conoy Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1; 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1; Norwe- 
gian Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1; Pre- 
ferred Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1; 
Sandy & Beaver Valley Farmers Mu- 
tual Ins. Co., 0-0-1; The Conestoga 
Mutuals, 0-0-1. 


Alliance Companies 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
12-11-8; Northwestern Mutual Fire 


Assn., 12-2-6; Employers Mutual 
Liability Ins. Co., 6-3-7; Liberty 
Mutual Ins. Co., 5-4-4; Hardware 


Mutual Casualty Co., 4-7-5 ; Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co., 4-4-6; Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 3-6-2; 
Federated Hardware Mutuals, 3-4-4; 
Central Manufactuers Mutual Ins. 
Co., 3-2-4; Employers Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., 3-2-2; United Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., 2-1-1; Building Owners 
Federation, 2-1-0; Utica Mutual Ins. 
Co., 1-5-4; Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 1-3-1; Lum- 
bermens Mutual Ins. Co., 1-1-1; Mid- 
land Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 1-0-2; Mill 
Mutuals Agency (Lansing), 1-0-2; 
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American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 
1-0-1; Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. 
of Illinois, 1-0-1; National Retailers 
Mutual Ins. Co., 1-0-1; Indiana Lum- 
bermens Mutual Ins. Co., 1-0-0; Na- 
tional Mutual Ins. Co., 1-0-0; Millers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. (Harrisburg), 
0-2-0; Federal Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
0-1-2; Hamilton County Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., 0-1-1; Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 0-1-0; Utica 
Fire Ins. Co., 0-1-0; Fidelity Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., 0-1-1; Pawtucket Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., 0-0-1. 


Labor and W. C. Acts 


(Continued from page 23) 





We see no reason for any numer- 
ical limitations. Every employer of 
one or more employees should be 
compelled to come under the coverage 
of the act. The worker who is injured 
while working for an employer with 


_two, three, five or ten employees is 


entitled to the same protection as the 
man who works with one thousand 
or ten thousand others in the same 
employment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
feels it vital to the complete success 
of compensation acts that they be 
uniform throughout the United States. 
There is one outstanding reason for 
this—uniformity would eliminate the 
competitive disadvantages under 
which employers in progressive jur- 
isdictions must operate. I should 
mention here also that the American 
Federation of Labor is opposed to any 
territorial limitation on the coverage 
and scope of workmen’s compensation 
acts. It needs no argument to con- 
vince one of the injustice of terri- 
torial limitations. Injuries occurring 
outside of the state should be covered 
equally with those occurring within 
the state. 

It should be remembered that pre- 
miums are based on the employer’s 
payroll, and when premiums have 
been paid any restriction upon the 
liability reacts to the advantage of the 
insurer, while the employer who paid 
the premium and the workers who 
suffered the injury both are deprived 
of the protection for which the pay- 
ment was made. No waivers should 
be permitted. The establishment of 
a second injury fund would remove 
the only possible argument in favor 
of permitting workers to waive any 
of their rights, either as to compen- 
sation or to coverage. 

e ee ® 
Dee the subject of coverage, 
I desire to say a word or two 
respecting occupational diseases. This 
is so vast a subject that any attempt 
to discuss even a portion of its vari- 
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ous phases would consume more time 
than I have consumed in the discus- 
sion of all the subjects included in 
this paper. I, therefore, must content 
myself with stating the position of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
the subject of occupational diseases. 
In a pamphlet entitled “Workmen’s 
Compensation,” issued by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor early this 
year, it is stated: 

“Injury should be defined to include oc- 
cupational disease, and coverage for occu- 
pational disease should be by general or 
‘blanket’ coverage instead of under a 
schedule. 

“This can be accomplished by using the 
word ‘injury’ instead of ‘accident’ and 
should be broad enough to include all dis- 
eases of employment. The use of the phrase 
‘occupational disease’ is questionable be- 
cause it leads to the interpretation that the 
disease must be ‘characteristic’ of and ‘pecu- 
liar’ to the employment. A disease may 
grow out of the employment and be caused 
by it, and yet not be ‘characteristic’ of it, 
or ‘peculiar’ to it. 

“The listing of diseases by the ‘schedule’ 
method is objectionable upon the ground 
that it does not include any new diseases 
until long after its discovery and after con- 
siderable harm has been done to the indi- 
vidual workers. Usually such schedule 
methods also provide further limitation of 
compensation by the use of such phrases 
as ‘direct contact with,’ ‘handling,’ ‘use of,’ 
etc., and by the designation of ‘specific 
processes’ in the employment.” 

No state can claim to approximate 
the ideal of workmen’s compensation, 
which has not included within its law 
coverage for occupational diseases. 
Some years ago, we had in Wisconsin 
what has often been referred to as a 
silicosis epidemic. We know it to be 
a fact that Indiana foundries were 
delivering castings to Milwaukee at 
a less cost than our foundries could 
sell them here. Competitive advan- 
tages and disadvantages resulting 
from occupational disease laws exist- 
ing in some states and not in others, 
may put an industry out of business 
in the state which provides such cov- 
erage, with resulting unemployment 
to the workers in that industry. 

It was admitted by lawyers as well 
as laymen that the personal injury 
action brought by the employee 
against his employer to recover dam- 
ages for injuries sustained by reason 
of the negligence of the employer had 
wholly failed to meet or remedy a 
great economic and social problem 
which modern industrialism has forc- 
ed upon us, namely, the problem of 


‘who shall make pecuniary recom- 


pense for the toll of suffering and 
death which that industrialism levies 
and must continue to levy upon the 
civilized world. This problem is dis- 
tinctly a modern problem. In the 
days of manual labor, the small shop 
with few employees, and the stage- 
coach, there was no such problem, or 
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if there was it was almost negligible. 
Accidents there were in those days, 
and distressing ones, but they were 
relatively few, and the employee who 
exercised any reasonable degree of 
care was comparatively secure from 
injury. There was no army of in- 
jured and dying with constantly 
swelling ranks marching with halting 
step and dimming eyes to the great 
hereafter. This is what we have with 
us now, thanks to the wonderful 
material progress of our age, and this 
is what we shall have with us for 
many a day to come. Legislate as we 
may in the line of stringent require- 
ments for safety devices or the aboli- 
tion of employers’ common-law de- 
fenses, the army of the injured will 
still increase, the price of our manu- 
facturing greatness will still have to 
be paid in human blood and tears. 
To speak of the common-law personal 
injury action as a remedy for this 
problem is to jest with serious sub- 
jects, to give a stone to one who asks 
for bread. The terrible economic 
waste, the overwhelming temptation 
to the commission of perjury, and 
the relatively small proportion of the 
sums recovered which comes to the 
injured parties in such actions, con- 
demn them as wholly inadequate to 
meet the difficulty... .. 

“As said in the beginning of this opinion, 
this law forms the answer of the legislature 
to a very widespread demand. It is a 
legislative attempt to reach within constitu- 
tional lines some fair solution of a serious 
problem which other nations, not restricted 
by written constitutional inhibitions, have 
solved or partially solved years ago. Doubt- 
less the law will need and will receive 
changes and amendments as time shall test 
its provisions and demonstrate its weak 
points. It would be unreasonable to expect 
that a law covering so important a subject 
along lines not before attempted should be 
perfect, or very near perfect, upon its first 
enactment. If experience shall demonstrate 
that it is practicable and workable and 
operates either wholly or in great measure 
to put an end to that great mass of personal 
injury litigation between employer and em- 
ployee, with its tremendous waste of money 
and its unsatisfactory results, which now 
burdens the courts, the long and painstak- 
ing labors of those legislators and citizens 
who collaborated in framing it will be fit- 
tingly rewarded by a result so greatly to be 
desired. The result will mean a distinct 
improvement in our social and economic 
conditions.” 

Perhaps I have spoken longer than 
I should, and I am aware that I have 
discussed problems that you are most 
familiar with and, no doubt, have 
been considered and thought over by 
all of you at different times. How- 
ever, my purpose in discussing them 
with you today was to place before 
you the answer to the subject as- 
signed to me on this program, “What 
Labor Expects Under Workmen’s 
Compensation and What We Are 
Getting.” 
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Mutual Convention 
(Continued from page 18) 
recognized this trend when it ap- 
proved unanimously a resolution de- 
claring it to be the policy of the Mutual 
Marine Conference not to oppose any 
reasonable and practicable supervis- 
sion of inland marine rates, and direct- 
ing the Conference’s underwriting 
committee to study the problem and 
to report on those lines in which rate 

regulation is not practicable. 

What problems will face American 
fire insurance companies as a result 
of the existence of war abroad—in 
view of the fact that insurance carriers 
whose home offices are located in war- 
ring countries insure property in the 
United States valued at billions of 
dollars—has become during recent 
months the question most frequently 
asked the American Mutual Alliance’s 
bureau of information, according to a 
report presented at the Federation. 

The total of fire and casualty insur- 
ance premiums collected in the United 
States in 1938 by alien and alien-con- 
trolled insurance companies was given 
in the report as $292,929,406. Of this 
amount $24,901,446 was either sent 
back to foreign home offices, or was 
paid in dividends to the stockholders 
of alien-controlled companies, these 
stockholders being chiefly alien in- 
surance corporations. There were 
operating in the United States in 1938 
a total of 69 alien fire insurance com- 
panies, 11 alien casualty insurance 
companies, 37 alien-controlled fire in- 
surance companies, and 10 alien-con- 
trolled casualty insurance companies. 

Some of the inquiries made on this 
question were of a melodramatic na- 
ture, the report commented. One of 
interest was whether the highly- 
detailed insurance maps and inspec- 
tion reports on American cities, water 
and power supplies, and major indus- 
trial plants—which are available as a 
routine business matter to representa- 
tives of these alien companies—might 
not be used for improper purposes. 
Another was whether industrial sabo- 
tage, of which there is believed to have 
been a great deal in the last war, might 
be concentrated against properties in- 
sured in these alien companies, with 
the object of preventing their making 
of profits which their nations might 
use for purchases in the United States. 


The report’s conclusion was that, 
while it is doubtless entirely safe to 
insure property in alien insurance 
companies, it is no longer necessary 
for Americans to do so in order to 
have their needs met. It pointed out 
that in 1914 American insurance 
carriers did not have enough financial 
capacity to insure all property in the 
United States, and it was necessary 
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to have the help of alien companies in 
covering the American insurance mar- 
ket. Today, with the exception of the 
ocean marine field, American compa- 
nies are able to meet all American in- 
surance requirements. A factor which 
has contributed greatly toward this 
development has been the growth of 
the mutual fire insurance companies 
during the past twenty years. 

It was emphasized that alien insur- 
ance companies are strictly regulated 
by state authorities, and that they are 
required to maintain adequate deposits 
and reserves which cannot be sent 
back to their foreign home offices with- 
out official authorization was shown 
by the quotation of a recent statement 
on the subject by New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink. 
As the United States branches of 
most alien insurance companies are 
located in New York, he has supervi- 
sion over most of them. 

Should the United States go to war 
with any of the countries which have 
branch offices here, the report made 
the presumption that the procedure 
would be the same as that folowed in 
1917 in the cases of the powerful Ger- 
man companies which were then doing 
business in this country; they were 
taken over by the alien property cus- 
todian, and eventually were liquidated. 

The one aspect of alien company 
operation in this country which must 
remain open to question for the time 
being, the report indicated, is the ex- 
tent to which alien home office funds 
will back up their United States 
branches in case any of the branches 
is exceptionally hard hit by losses. In 
the past many millions in profits have 
been sent back to foreign home offices 
by alien branches, but there have been 
times when home offices have been 
forced to send funds to their United 
States branches. Whether this ar- 
rangement would be ‘continued under 
war conditions will not likely be de- 
termined until the actual necessity for 
such action arises. 


Further general comments upon 
American interests in the present 
European conflict were made by Clif- 
ton M. Utley, of the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations. R. M. Plaister, 
of Moody’s Investors Service, Chi- 
cago, spoke at length upon the chang- 
ing economic picture and its implica- 
tions. 


HE business meetings at which 

the technical insurance problems 
of the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
niés were discussed were divided into 
five groups—farm, hail, windstorm, 
city and town, and automotive. Re- 


garded as the most important of the 
addresses delivered before these 
groups was that of R. M. Evans, 
Washington, administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. He pointed out that the A.A.A. 
has worked more closely with the in- 
surance business than with any other 
phase of private industry, described 
the operations of the Ever-Normal 
Granary, and agreed that this plan 
likely seems most important to insur- 
ance representatives in its direct ef- 
fect on farm income and in the loan 
collateral which must be insured on 
the farms. He recognized that the 
primary insurance interest is in the 
corn and wheat loans. 

“What about these loans which are 
used to create the Ever-Normal Gran- 
ary ?”’ he inquired. Obviously the stor- 
ing of larger reserves on the farms 
means a larger volume of insurance. 
In connection with the 1938 and 1938- 
39 corn loans, borrowers were re- 
quired to purchase insurance certifi- 
cates on 257 million bushels of corn 
with a total loan value of $152,000,- 
000. While no exact figures are 
available, certainly a very large part 
of this business was handled by the 
mutual insurance companies. 

‘As I said at the beginning, we have 
tried to work very closely with the in- 
surance people in developing the most 
efficient procedure possible to handle 
the insurance on these loans. We have 
received excellent cooperation, and in 
turn we have tried to cooperate. As 
to the future, I am going to be per- 
fectly frank in saying that I believe 
certain improvements can be accom- 
plished on the part of both the insur- 
ance companies and the A.A.A. I 
think the A.A.A. can contribute to the 
general efficiency of our loan-and- 
insurance program by simplifying its 
operating procedure and its forms. On 
the part of insurance companies, I 
hope that we can look forward to a 
further standardization of rates and 
settlement procedure between coun- 
ties and states. 

“T see no reason why these improve- 
ments cannot be brought about. In- 
surance representatives have at all 
times been very sympathetic to our 
suggestions, and the policy of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion continues to be that of complete 
cooperation with insurance companies 
and all other branches of private in- 
dustry. By cooperation I mean that 
the A.A.A. not only seeks the counsel 
of private industry on mutual prob- 
lems, but also uses the facilities of 
private industry, wherever they are 
to any degree compatible with the 
best interests of the farmer.” 


Problems discussed at the wind- 
storm group meeting were the farm 
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tenant purchase borrower situation, 
advertising, and the work of the Na- 
tional Association in Washington. W. 
C. Children, Council Bluffs, Ia., was 
named new chairman of the group. 


The organization objectives of the 
group, the underwriting of commer- 
cial risks, advertising, organization as 
a means to progress, and develop- 
ments in the 1936 Missouri stock fire 
insurance rate compromise engaged 
the attention of the city and town 
group, with Donald Tripp, Belvidere, 
Ill., being named its chairman for the 
coming year. 

Discussions in the hail group in- 
cluded adjusting and adjusters, sales 
and collections, insurance of vegetable 
crops, and the use of the unit or the 
percentage basis in hail insurance. 
Named as new chairman was F. O. 
Rutledge, Des Moines, Ia. 

The meetings of the farm group 
consisted chiefly of question-and- 
answer discussions, an exception being 
an outline of mutual insurance in On- 
tario by Walter R. Cross, secretary 
of the Ontario Farmers’ Mutual Un- 
derwriters Association, Galt, Ont. W. 
R. Rowe, Irvington, Va., was elected 
chairman for the coming year. 


Most ambitious of the group pro- 
grams was that of the automotive sec- 
tion. At one session it heard an in- 
formative technical description of the 
uses of mechanical devices in auto- 
mobile insurance record-keeping, and 
an outline of the methods which have 
been used in the training of young men 
in mutual insurance principles in the 
school of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago. 


Sidney J. Williams, of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, in analyzing 
the realities of automobile accident 
prevention, stressed ignorance and 
carelessness as the underlying causes 
of a great number of mishaps. He 
pointed to the records made by truck 
fleets as an indication that proper at- 
tention to safety cuts accidents, and 
asserted that if what is now known 
about safety were applied nationwide 
the number of accidents would be re- 
duced 50%. He analyzed in detail the 
contributions which government and 
business, particularly the insurance 
business, can make to the cause of 
highway safety. 

Another automotive meeting dis- 
cussed advertising, social security 
taxation, and the relationship between 
the direct-writing company and the 
reinsurer on excess reinsurance. 

The unauthorized practice of law 
and the adjustment of automobile 
claims was one of the more interesting 
subjects treated at the automotive ses- 
sions, with Royce G. Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of claims for the Lum- 
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bermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago, giving the historical back- 
ground of the long litigation on the 
question and the lay adjuster’s present 
status. Most spirited questioning, 
however, followed the analysis of the 
recent extension of automobile insur- 
ance coverages presented by Ambrose 
B. Kelly, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. He traced the his- 
tory of the standard automobile policy 
provisions, and the recent changes 
with particular reference to the medi- 
cal payments coverage. 

In answer to questions he explained 
that the new medical payments en- 
dorsement is not a form of accident 
insurance, but an extension of the 
medical service provision under the 
liability policy. He asserted that a 
company not writing accident insur- 
ance can nevertheless write the medi- 
cal payments coverage. 

A number of meetings of groups 
within the organization which were 
meeting in formal convention took 
place during the three-day sessions of 
the mutual associations. One of the 
more important was the Farm Credit 
Administration luncheon, at which Dr. 
V. N. Valgren, principal agricultural 
economist of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, was the 
principal speaker. A widely-known 
authority upon the problems of farm 
insurance companies, Dr. Valgren 
spoke upon the ways in which both 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
the mutual insurance companies serve 
the farmer. He pointed out that the 
credit needs which the F.C.A. helps 
the farmer to meet make him a better 
insurance risk. 

Another of interest was the annual 
Grange Mutual Breakfast, which was 
presided over by H. F. McGlauflin, 
secretary of the Maine Mutual Group 
of Insurance Companies, Presque Isle, 
Maine. Its attedance was among the 
largest of the breakfast meetings. 

Most popular of the conventions’ 
social events was the concert offered 
by the Ensemble of Fifteen with Karl 
Schulte as conductor, and contralto 
Freda Draper of the Chicago City 
Opera Company as soloist. 

Features of the program of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies were the concert and a lunch- 


. eon fashion show. Mrs. E. O. Hurst, 


Lexington, Ky., was reelected presi- 
dent, and Mrs. L. M. Waugaman, 
McMinnville, Ore., was reelected 
vice-president of the Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Fred Wessels, Jr., Savannah, Ga., 
was elected secretary-treasurer to 
succeed Mrs. Eugene Arms, Chicago, 
whose term had expired. 
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Hits Financed Auto Abuses 


(Continued from page 13) 


be issued only in accordance with rates, 
rules and other filings on record with this 
Department. 

6. Insurance companies or their agents 
shall have as part of their records evidence 
to show that purchasers have actually re- 
ceived proper payment of returned prem- 
iums or losses. 

7. Mutual companies, reciprocals, or 
companies issuing participating policies 
shall pay to car purchasers earned divi- 
dends as their interests may appear. 

8. If restrictive clauses such as a 2% 
monthly reduction clause, deductible pil- 
ferage clause, or 3% value clause having 
been regularly filed by the insuring com- 
pany are made to apply under any policy 
or certificate the rate credit filed for such 
clause or clauses shall be allowed the pur- 
chaser and purchaser’s copy of certificate 
or policy shall show the net rate and 
premium, 

Note: Finance companies or their rep- 
resentatives may be licensed as agents if 
they qualify in accordance with the agency 
license requirements of the State, and if 
they perform full agency functions as out- 
lined in agency definition. 

Note: Unless or until the Department 
decides that finance companies, their rep- 
resentatives and automobile dealers and 
salesmen must be licensed as insurance 
brokers, each insurance company licensed 
to do business in this State will be held 
responsible for the observance of the rul- 
ings of this Department having to do with 
all finance business written by them, and 
will be subject to revocation of license for 
improper acts on the part of finance com- 
panies, their representatives, automobile 
dealers or salesmen having anything to do 
with insurance written by such company 
or companies. 

Note: If any company considers itself 
bound by outstanding commission contracts 
extending beyond the effective date of this 
ruling they will please submit each such 
case for the consideration of this Depart- 
ment. 


Definition of an Agent 


An agent shall be considered as one 
or more persons operating an office 
which is wholly self owned, directed 
and controlled and is adequate in size, 
arrangement, equipment and personnel 
for the conduct of an insurance agency 
and the performance of all of the func- 
tions usual to a bonafide insurance 
agency and in which the persons oper- 
ating such office represents each insur- 
ance company with full powers of 
agency ; keep and maintain a complete 
set of supplies for each insurance com- 
pany represented, prepare and exe- 
cute in their own office each contract 
of insurance issued for the companies 
from which they hold commissions of 
authority as agents and perform all 
other functions of an agency through 
their own efforts or through their own 
bonafide employees ; assume responsi- 
bility for agency balances and own the 
records and good will of the agency. 
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TEAMWORK ecrves 


industry as well as agriculture. 
Cooperation between organiza- 
tions provides progress and new 
standards of efficiency. 

Michigan Mutual has teamed 
with its Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion policyholders in establish- 
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TEAMED FOR 
BETTER RESULTS 


ing higher standards of safety 
practice. This cooperation by 
the Company’s Safety Engineer- 
ing Division and Industrial 
Hygiene Laboratory has pro- 
duced “better results” through 


more effective control of indus- 


trial accidents for policyholders. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue @ 


Detroit, Michigan ©® 


Cherry 4800 





This same teamwork is available 
to assist your own organization 


in lowering your insurance costs. 





Non Assessable Participating 


Founded In 1912 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile 
Group Accident and Health 
General Casualty Lines 
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Alexander Hamilton’s Home in New York, completed in 1804 


FRUITFUL SERVICE 


Although Alexander Hamilton was a financial genius, he did 
not accumulate a large private fortune because he spent the 
majority of his time in the Service of his Country. 


Likewise the Federated Hardware Mutuals have not been 
organized to amass large private fortunes, but, far more im- 
portant, to render sound, economical Service to policyholders 
throughout the Nation. 


The growth and progress of the Federated Hardware Mutuals 
is silent but convincing testimony that dependable Service is 
highly desirable and greatly appreciated. In addition to ar 
enviable national reputation for prompt Service the Federated 
Hardware Mutuals are saving policyholders up to 40% on Fire 
and Allied Coverages. 
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- FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


: : = HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
e MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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Associate Company 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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GROWTH OF MUTUAL AND STOGKMBOMPANIES OVER THE PAST DEGADE 
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Over the past decade, insurance premiums (fire, 


life and casualty) entrusted to mutual companies; 


have increased 27%. 


stock company premiums decreased 7%. 


The swing to mutual insurance is even more 


pronounced in the casualty field where in the 


last ten years mutual premiums have increased® 


During the same period,” 


90° as contrasted with the stock company in- 


crease of less than one per cent. 


What more eloquent testimony could be offered 
to prove the superiority of mutual insurance, 
tested by time and approved by a constantly 


increasing number of satisfied policyholders? 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Mutual Insurance Building 


¥ 


Chicago, U. S. A. 











